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Week Ending Friday, April 29, 1988 


Radio Address to the Nation on the 
Trade Bill and the Persian Gulf 


April 23, 1988 


My fellow Americans: 

There’s a memorable bit of dialog be- 
tween Claude Rains and Humphrey Bogart 
in the movie “Casablanca.” Rains, playing 
the Vichy French police inspector, asked 
Bogart why he came to Casablanca; and 
Bogart says it was for “the waters.” “But 
this is the desert,” replies Rains, “there are 
no waters here.” And Bogart, unflappable 
as ever, responds, “I was misinformed.” 

Well, when it comes to the issue of trade, 
the American people have been misin- 
formed. We seem to hear every night on 
the evening news that the trade deficit is 
looming over our economy, threatening at 
any moment to plunge us back into a 
second Great Depression. Well, I’m sorry to 
disappoint these doomcriers, but the econo- 
my is strong and getting stronger. What you 
don’t hear so often on the news is that the 
trade deficit has turned around. Exports are 
at record levels, factories are expanding, 
and more Americans have jobs than ever 
before in our history. Whether it’s cars, 
steel, or high technology, the label “Made 
in the U.S.A.” is seen more and more 
around the world. This good news doesn’t 
get reported too much because the rising 
price of imports makes it seem like we’re 
importing more. The truth is when you ac- 
count for price changes the trade deficit has 
decreased and is now 20-percent smaller 
than it was during the third quarter of 
1986. 

The fearmongers had their heyday last 
October, when the stock market fell 508 
points in 1 day of trading. Many blamed the 
merchandise trade deficit and predicted a 
dire future for the U.S. economy. Depres- 
sion, recession, catastrophe, and calamity 
was all we heard. Well, I said at the time, 
the U.S. economy was in great shape. And 
in fact, in the 6 months since Black 
Monday, we’ve seen unemployment drop 


from 5.9 percent to 5.5, the lowest since 
1974. We’ve had 6 more months of real 
growth in the longest peacetime expansion 
in U.S. history. And that growth has been 
impressive, a 4.8 percent during the last 
quarter of 1987—some catastrophe. 

Not simply content with predicting disas- 
ter, some in Congress have put together 
legislation that would damage our ability to 
compete with our trading partners. Every- 
one talks about wanting a level playing 
field, but what Congress would be doing is 
putting American workers and industries on 
the field with one hand tied behind their 
backs. They call this a trade bill, but there’s 
a lot in it that has nothing to do with trade. 
Yes, I want a trade bill, and we’ve been 
working with Congress in good faith to 
produce a bill that would open markets and 
improve America’s competitiveness, but we 
must guard against enacting legislation that 
would reverse the gains of the past 5 years. 
The draft legislation does contain a number 
of important measures: It enhances our ne- 
gotiating authority in the ongoing interna- 
tional trade talks, repeals the windfall prof- 
its tax, and creates a retraining program for 
workers who’ve been laid off. We strongly 
support these measures. But it also contains 
provisions that are unacceptable. I’ve made 
it very clear to Congress: I will veto this 
bill, and I am confident that my veto will 
be sustained. Then I'll work vigorously to 
secure responsible trade legislation and 
urge the congressional leadership to sched- 
ule prompt action on the new bill. As long 
as I’m President, we’re going to keep trav- 
eling the road we’re on, one of free and fair 
trade, record sustained growth, job creation, 
rising incomes, and technological leadership 
into the 21st century. 

Now, I'd like to turn for a moment to 
events this past week in the Persian Gulf. 
The actions that our forces took in the Gulf 
were a measured response to Iran’s resump- 
tion of minelaying and continued aggression 
against nonbelligerents. We have completed 
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these self-defense actions and consider this 
incident closed. 

I am extremely proud of the courage and 
resourcefulness of our military personnel in 
the Persian Gulf. Their performance under 
very difficult circumstances has been 
superb. We’re also very pleased with the 
role that the European allies are playing in 
a cooperative effort to counter the Iranian 
mining threat and to help protect freedom 
of navigation. Such cooperative efforts, sup- 
ported by our Gulf Arab friends, offer the 
best means of deterring Iran and enhancing 
Gulf security. Working together, we can 
also put new life into the U.N. Security 
Council’s efforts to end the increasingly 
bloody, inhumane Iran-Iraq war and 
remove the root cause of tensions in the 
Gulf. Our role in this war is neutral, and we 
do not seek to confront Iran. However, its 
leaders must understand that continued 
military and terrorist attacks against nonbel- 
ligerents and refusal to negotiate an end to 
the war will be very costly to Iran and its 
people. 

Until next week, thanks for listening, and 
God bless you. 


Note: The President spoke at 12:06 p.m. 
from Camp David, MD. 


Notice of the Continuation of the 
National Emergency With Respect to 
Nicaragua 

April 25, 1988 


On May 1, 1985, by Executive Order No. 
12513, I declared a national emergency to 
deal with the threat to the national security 
and foreign policy of the United States con- 
stituted by the situation in Nicaragua. On 
April 21, 1987, I announced the continu- 
ation of that emergency beyond May l, 
1987. Because the actions and policies of 
the Government of Nicaragua continue to 
pose an unusual and extraordinary threat to 
the national security and foreign policy of 
the United States, the national emergency 
declared on May 1, 1985, and subsequently 
extended, must continue in effect beyond 
May 1, 1988. Therefore, in accordance with 
Section 202(d) of the National Emergencies 
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Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)), I am continuing the 
national emergency with respect to Nicara- 
gua. This notice shall be published in the 
Federal Register and transmitted to the 
Congress. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 25, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 3:37 p.m., April 25, 1988] 

Note: The notice was printed in the Federal 
Register of April 27. 


Message to the Congress on the 
Continuation of the National 
Emergency With Respect to Nicaragua 


April 25, 1988 


To the Congress of the United States: 
Section 202(d) of the National Emergen- 
cies Act (50 U.S.C. 1622(d)) provides for the 
automatic termination of a national emer- 
gency unless, prior to the anniversary date 
of its declaration, the President publishes in 
the Federal Register and transmits to the 
Congress a notice stating that the emergen- 
cy is to continue in effect beyond the anni- 
versary date. In accordance with this provi- 
sion, I have sent the enclosed notice, stating 
that the Nicaraguan emergency is to contin- 
ue in effect beyond May 1, 1988, to the 
Federal Register for publication. A similar 
notice was sent to the Congress and the 
Federal Register on April 21, 1987, extend- 
ing the emergency beyond May 1, 1987. 


The actions and policies of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. If the Nicaraguan emergency 
were allowed to lapse, the present Nicara- 
guan trade controls would also lapse, im- 
pairing our government’s ability to apply 
economic pressure on the Sandanista gov- 
ernment and reducing the effectiveness of 
our support for the forces of the democratic 
opposition in Nicaragua. In these circum- 
stances, I have determined that it is neces- 
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sary to maintain in force the broad authori- 
ties that may be needed in the process of 
dealing with the situation in Nicaragua. 


Ronald Reagan 
The White House, 
April 25, 1988. 


Remarks on Receiving the Department 
of Education Report “American 
Education: Making It Work” 

April 26, 1988 


Secretary Bennett. Mr. President, ladies 
and gentlemen, I am pleased to present to 
you, Mr. President, and to the American 
people the first copy of a new Department 
of Education report entitled “American 
Education: Making it Work.” Mr. President, 
as you'll recall, on March 26th of last year, 
at an education symposium in Columbia, 
Missouri, you gave me a homework assign- 
ment: the preparation of a report assessing 
America’s educational progress since 1983, 
when the National Commission on Excel- 
lence in Education 5 years ago today de- 
clared us a “nation at risk.” You asked that 
this report tell the American people how 
far we’ve come and what still needs to be 
done, what reforms have worked and what 
principles should guide us as we move 
ahead. Well, here’s the gist of my report, 
Mr. President. 

American education has made some 
progress in the last few years. The precipi- 
tous downward slide of previous decades 
has been arrested, and we have begun the 
long climb back to reasonable standards. 
Our students have made modest gains in 
achievement. They are taking more classes 
in basic subjects. And the performance of 
our schools has slightly improved. All this is 
encouraging. We are doing better than we 
were in 1983. But we are not doing well 
enough, and we are not doing well enough, 
fast enough. We are still at risk. The abso- 
lute level at which our improvements are 
taking place is unacceptably low. Wide- 
spread and fundamental reforms remain 
necessary. What these reforms are is not 
mysterious. Indeed, identifying what works, 
establishing the ideas and practices that 
make for effective schools has been a signal 


accomplishment of the reform movement 
to date. Extending and applying the lessons 
of what works to every school in every com- 
munity and State in the Nation is the task 
that lies ahead of us. 

To do this, we need, we believe, to 
pursue five basic avenues of reform. First, 
we need to strengthen the content of our 
elementary and high school classes and pro- 
vide our students with a solid core curricu- 
lum of basic studies. Second, we need to do 
a better job of extending equal intellectual 
opportunity to all our students by dramati- 
cally iraproving the education that is pro- 
vided to minority and disadvantaged chil- 
dren. Third, we need to revive and restore 
a healthy ethos of achievement, discipline, 
and hard work in all our schools. Fourth, we 
need more effective and sensible methods 
of recruiting and rewarding good teachers 
and principals for our schools. And finally, 
we need to make American education ac- 
countable for results. We need to hold our 
school system responsible for doing its job, 
and we need to hold our schools responsible 
for ensuring that our students are learning. 

We know how to achieve these goals. 
Necessary reforms are described and ex- 
plained in this report. We know there is 
wide public support for these goals and re- 
forms. The American people endorse by 
overwhelming margins almost every signifi- 
cant proposal made in this report. And we 
know that if we fail to act on such propos- 
als, our schools cannot meaningfully im- 
prove. 

If our schools are to improve, the power- 
ful resistance to reform must be overcome. 
It can be. The Nation’s modest success over 
the past 5 years is both proof of reform’s 
possibilities and a summons to all of us for 
renewed effort. All Americans concerned 
for the quality of our children’s education— 
Governors, legislators, educators, and par- 
ents—must become knowledgeable, aggres- 
sive, and courageous proponents of educa- 
tion reform. 

I offer this report to you, Mr. President, 
as a guide to our future work together. It is 
work for our children and our country. I 
know you agree with me that there are few 
things more important than this work. So, 
here it is, Mr. President. 
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Mr. President, I know the audience is 
eager to hear from you, and I want to tell 
you that in this audience are many princi- 
pals and teachers. And I know since the 
time you were a young boy, you’ve been 
comfortable in the presence of teachers and 
principals. [Laughter] 

The President. Well, that was my story. 
[Laughter] Well, I thank you, Secretary 
Bennett. And I’m pleased to see David 
Gardner and other members of the Nation- 
al Commission on Excellence in Education 
back here with us today. Let me begin by 
welcoming all of you to the White House. 
When I was a boy in school, now and then I 
was, as Bill has indicated, shall we say, “in- 
vited” to visit the principal’s office. Today 
at least a few of you are letting me return 
the favor. [Laughter] I hope you'll feel 
more comfortable than I did. [Laughter] 


But as Bill Bennett said, it was 5 years 
ago that we first issued our report on the 
state of education in the United States, “A 
Nation at Risk.” Brenda Lee is with us 
today. She has my admiration and the Na- 
tion’s. And another star who is with us 
today is Jaime Escalante. Jaime Escalante 
has taught calculus at Garfield High School, 
a predominantly Hispanic inner-city school 
in Los Angeles, since 1974. And when he 
arrived there, Garfield was terrorized by 
gangs and close to losing its accreditation. 
And Jaime set out to prove that their kids 
could learn math as well as any—with in- 
credible success. In 1982 his students did so 
well on the advanced placement calculus 
exam that the Educational Testing Service 
in Princeton couldn’t believe their eyes. 
They thought the Garfield students must 
have cheated. Escalante advised his stu- 
dents to take the test again, and they 
served [scored] as well or better. Today, 
thanks to Mr. Escalante, Garfield has one of 
the best calculus programs in America. A 
movie about Mr. Escalante, “Stand and De- 
liver,” has just been released, which is par- 
ticularly gratifying to me. Too often my old 
industry glorifies the wrong kind of people. 
Jaime Escalante and those at Garfield High 
School are the kinds of people movies ought 
to glorify, and this time the movies did. 

Well, I had lunch today with Mr. Esca- 
lante, Miss Lee, and four other extraordi- 
nary educators, and over the last few years 
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I’ve visited a number of schools dedicated 
to quality—from Jacksonville, Florida, to 
Chattanooga, Tennessee, to Columbia, Mis- 
souri, and, yes, to Suitland, Maryland, and 
Vienna, Virginia, just outside of Washing- 
ton. I’ve heard and seen how far we’ve 
come. 


Well, I’m going to back a ways here and 
pick up some other things before I get too 
far along that line. You know, that report 
that I mentioned first, it concluded that, in 
its words: “If an unfriendly foreign power 
had attempted to impose on America the 
mediocre educational performance that 
exists today, we might well have viewed it 
as an act of war.” It helped heighten and 
accelerate a wave of education reform in 
States and communities all around the 
country. Last year Secretary Bennett and I 
had a chance to hear about some of those 
reforms when we flew out to Columbia, 
Missouri, and attended a conference there 
that was sponsored by the Secretary’s de- 
partment and the National Governors’ Asso- 
ciation. At that conference I gave Bill a 
little homework assignment—well, maybe 
not that little, since I knew he’d need a 
whole year to complete it. [Laughter] I 
wanted a full progress report. 


Yes, some States had installed career lad- 
ders, merit pay, and other means of reward- 
ing good teachers. Many schools were plac- 
ing a new emphasis on quality and disci- 
pline, more homework, more attention to 
basic skills, more attention to what works, 
that is, to results. This was truly revolution- 
ary after two decades in which money had 
been the only measure of progress in educa- 
tion, and in which, while Federal spending 
on education went steadily up, test scores 
fell steadily down and too many schools ac- 
cepted the fashions of the day—the fashions 
of liberal culture—that held traditional 
standards in scorn. 


It appeared in the newspapers and is 
about a guidance counselor who asked a 
class what they should do if they found a 
purse with $1,000 in it. The class decided 
that returning it would be neither right nor 
wrong, just dumb. And when they asked 
what the counselor thought, he said he 
wouldn’t force his values on them. He told 
the reporter, and I’m quoting now: “If I 
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come from the position of what is right and 
what is wrong, then I’m not their counsel- 
or.” Well, it reminds me of what someone 
once said that if God had been a liberal, we 
wouldn’t have 10 Commandments, just 10 
suggestions. [Laughter] Plato once said that 
“the direction in which education starts a 
man will determine his future life.” 


When we’ve looked at schools that work 
across the country, we’ve found that the 
key to what works is not money or being in 
a prosperous neighborhood but establishing 
a direction, that is, setting standards. And 
that’s what Edison Primary School in the 
inner-city area of Dayton, Ohio, does. 
Almost all of the students at Edison come 
from low-income families. When they first 
enter the school, many suffer from intellec- 
tual understimulation and other problems 
associated with poverty. And Principal 
Brenda Lee, that I mentioned before, com- 
bats that with love and caring and by teach- 
ing each child to do his or her best. In her 
more than 5 years at the school, she has 
strengthened the academic program. She 
established a schoolwide homework policy 
and required that students demonstrate 
that they are ready to be promoted before 
they’re promoted. With the help of outside 
volunteers, she set up a tutoring program. 
She also got to know parents, meeting them 
first at bus stops or on the playground. Now 
more than 50 volunteer to help at the 
school each day, and having their parents 
care like that is an incentive for the chil- 
dren to do well. Another incentive is the 
Student of the Month Award that Principal 
Lee established to recognize and encourage 
excellence. The result of all of this is that in 
just 3 years students doing math at or above 
grade-level went from 40 percent to 64 per- 
cent, while those reading at or above grade- 
level rose from 65 to almost 80 percent. 


Yes, the reverse, to get back where I was 
earlier, in the decline in test scores is no 
accident, but I also know that we still have 
a long way to go, as Bill said. I’m confident 
that this report will help us find the way. 


As I’m told the report notes, we’ve all 
heard the arguments of those who believe 
education reform will fail: that it will take 
much more steadfastness than the Ameri- 
can people possess, much more money than 
we are willing to pay, or a more fundamen- 


tal transformation of society than we’re will- 
ing to bring about. Well, I reject these argu- 
ments. American education can be made to 
work better, and it can be made to work 
better now. The first step is to identify 
where we stand and what needs to be done, 
and that has largely been done. Now, there 
is a second step: We must overcome the 
obstacles that block reform. Successful 
reform won’t come about from the top 
down. Central planning doesn’t make 
economies healthy, and it won’t make 
schools work, either. How can we release 
the creative energies of our people—by 
giving parents choice, by allowing them to 
select the schools that best meet the unique 
needs of their children, by fostering a 
healthy rivalry among schools to serve our 
young people. Already, the power of choice 
is revitalizing schools that use it across the 
Nation. We must make education reform a 
reality. And if we act decisively, American 
education will soon work much better than 
it does today, and we'll provide our chil- 
dren with the schools they deserve. 


Educators like Jaime Escalante and 
Brenda Lee give us examples of how good 
American education can be. But a few good 
examples aren’t enough. Every school in 
America must be a good example. Every 
school in America needs to have a solid cur- 
riculum of basic studies. Every school in 
America needs to offer its students equal 
intellectual opportunity that knows no dis- 
tinction of race, class, or family background. 
Every school in America needs to have an 
ethos of achievement, moral quality, disci- 
pline, and hard work. Every school in 
America needs to be able to recruit and 
reward good teachers and principals. And 
all of American education needs to be ac- 
countable for the only result that matters: 
student learning. 


I believe we can do it. We know what 
works. It’s already working at schools 
around the country. It just needs to be done 
everywhere. Every American child de- 
serves the kind of school that Brenda Lee 
runs. Every American child deserves the 
kind of teaching that Jaime Escalante pro- 
vides. So, let’s dedicate ourselves to giving 
it to them. 
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I thank you all, and God bless you all. If 
my old principal could see me now. 
[Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 2:13 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. In his 
opening remarks, he referred to David P. 
Gardner, Chairman of the National Com- 
mission on Excellence in Education. 


Nomination of Wendy Monson 
DeMocker To Be an Assistant Secretary 
of Transportation 


April 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Wendy Monson DeMocker 
to be an Assistant Secretary of Transporta- 
tion (Public Affairs). She would succeed 
Dale A. Petroskey. 

Since 1987 Mrs. DeMocker has been 
Press Secretary to the Secretary at the De- 
partment of Transportation in Washington, 
DC., and Director of Public Affairs for the 
Federal Railroad Administration at the De- 
partment of Transportation, 1983-1987. 
Prior to this she was assistant press secre- 
tary to U.S. Senator David Durenberger, 
1980-1983. 

Mrs. DeMocker graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota (B.A., 1979). She was 
born October 4, 1957, in Virginia, MN. She 
is married and currently resides in Oakton, 
VA. 


Nomination of Jane A. Kenny To Be 
Deputy Director of ACTION 


April 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Jane A. Kenny to be 
Deputy Director of ACTION. She would 
succeed Henry M. Ventura. 

Since 1986 Miss Kenny has been Director 
of VISTA and Student Community Service 
Programs at ACTION in Washington, DC. 
Prior to this she was Director of the Execu- 
tive Secretariat at the General Services Ad- 
ministration, 1985-1986. She worked for 
the Office of the Vice President as a Special 
Assistant, 1984-1985, and was Executive Di- 
rector of Regulatory Secretariat, 1982-1984. 
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She also worked for the 1981 Presidential 
Inaugural Committee and the 1980 Reagan- 
Bush campaign. 

Miss Kenny graduated from the College 
of New Rochelle (B.A., 1967) and American 
University (M.P.A., 1977). She was born Oc- 
tober 5, 1945, in Hartford, CT, and current- 
ly resides in Arlington, VA. 


Appointment of George F. Moody as a 
Governor on the Board of Governors of 
the American National Red Cross, and 
Redesignation as Principal Officer 


April 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint George F. Moody to serve as 
a Governor on the Board of Governors of 
the American National Red Cross for a term 
of 3 years. This is a reappointment. He will 
also be redesignated to act as the principal 
officer of the corporation. 

Since 1980 Mr. Moody has been president 
and chief executive officer for the Security 
Pacific Corp. in Los Angeles, CA. Since 
1969 Mr. Moody has served Security Pacific 
National Bank in various capacities: as exec- 
utive vice president, vice chairman, presi- 
dent and chief executive officer. Mr. Moody 
has also served as chairman and principal 
officer of the American National Red Cross, 
the Board of Governors, and the Executive 
Committee since 1985 and was vice chair- 
man in 1984. 

Mr. Moody attended Riverside City Col- 
lege. He was born July 28, 1930, in River- 
side, CA. He is married, has four children, 
and resides in Whittier, CA. 


Nomination of Marian North Koonce 
To Be a Member of the National 
Council on the Handicapped 


April 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Marian North Koonce to 
be a member of the National Council on 
the Handicapped for a term expiring Sep- 
tember 23, 1990. This is a reappointment. 
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From 1945 to 1980, Mrs. Koonce was an 
independent operator for Real Estate Man- 
agement in Santa Barbara, CA. 

Mrs. Koonce attended the University of 
Texas. She was born August 11, 1924, in 
Yoakum, TX. She is married, has six chil- 
dren, and resides in Santa Barbara, CA. 


Appointment of Al Cardenas as a 
Member of the Board of Directors of 
the Federal National Mortgage 
Association 


April 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Al Cardenas to be a 
member of the Board of Directors of the 
Federal National Mortgage Association for a 
term ending on the date of the annual 
meeting of the stockholders in 1989. This is 
a reappointment. 

Since 1987 Mr. Cardenas has been senior 
partner with the law firm of Greenburg, 
Traurig, Askew, Hoffman, Lipoff, Rosen, 
and Quentel, P.A. in Miami, FL. Prior to 
this he was a partner with the law firm of 
Broad and Cassel. 

Mr. Cardenas graduated from Florida At- 
lantic University (B.A., 1969) and Seton Hall 
University (J.D., 1974). He was born January 
3, 1948, in Havana, Cuba. Mr. Cardenas is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Miami, FL. 


Appointment of Roger L. Stevens as a 
Member of the President’s Committee 
on the Arts and the Humanities 


April 26, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Roger L. Stevens to be a 
member of the President’s Committee on 
the Arts and the Humanities. This is an ini- 
tial appointment. 

Since 1961 Mr. Stevens has been Chair- 
man of the John F. Kennedy Center for the 
Performing Arts in Washington, DC. 

Mr. Stevens attended the University of 
Michigan. He was born March 12, 1910, in 
Detroit, MI. He served in the United States 


Navy during World War II. Mr. Stevens is 
married, has one child, and currently re- 
sides in Washington, DC. 


Proclamation 5801—Mother’s Day, 
1988 


April 26, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


Maternal! love is the first tangible bond 
any human being knows. It is a tie at once 
physical, emotional, psychological, 2nd mys- 
tical. With all of the words that have been 
written about motherhood, all of the poems 
of tribute and gratitude that have been 
penned through the ages, all of the portraits 
of a mother and child that have been paint- 
ed down the centuries, none has come close 
to expressing in full the thankfulness and 
joy owing to mothers. 

The mark of motherhood, as the story of 
Solomon and the disputed infant in the first 
Book of Kings shows, is a devotion to the 
well-being of the child so total that it over- 
looks itself and its own preferences and 
needs. It is a love that risks all, bears all, 
braves all. As it heals and strengthens and 
inspires in its objects an understanding of 
self-sacrifice and devotion, it is the parent 
of many another love as well. 

The arms of a mother are the newborn’s 
first cradle and the injured child’s first 
refuge. The hands of a mother are the 
hands of care for the child who is near and 
of prayer for the one who is far away. The 
eyes of a mother are the eyes of fond sur- 
prise at baby’s first step, the eyes of unspo- 
ken worry at the young adult’s first voyage 
from home, the eyes of gladness at every 
call or visit that says she is honored and 
remembered. The heart of a mother is a 
heart that is always full. 

Generation after generation has meas- 
ured love by the work and wonder of moth- 
erhood. For these gifts, ever ancient and 
ever new, we cannot pause too often to 
give thanks to mothers. As inadequate as 
our homage may be and as short as a single 
day is to express it—“What possible compar- 
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ison was there,” a great saint wrote of his 
mother, “between the honor I showed her 
and the service she had rendered me?”— 
Mother’s Day affords us an opportunity to 
meet one of life’s happiest duties. 

In recognition of the contributions of 
mothers to their families and to our Nation, 
the Congress, by a joint resolution approved 
May 8, 1914 (38 Stat. 770), has designated 
the second Sunday in May each year as 
Mother’s Day and requested the President 
to call for its appropriate observance. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby request that Sunday, May 8, 1988, 
be observed as Mother’s Day. I urge all 
Americans to express their love and respect 
for their mothers and to reflect on the im- 
portance of motherhood to the well-being 
of our country. I direct government officials 
to display the flag of the United States on 
all Federal government buildings, and I 
urge all citizens to display the flag at their 
homes and other suitable places on that 


y. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-sixth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:34 p.m., April 27, 1988] 


Remarks at the Arrival Ceremony for 
Prime Minister Brian Mulroney of 
Canada 


April 27, 1988 


The President. Bienvenue [Welcome], 
Brian et Mila. Nancy and I welcome you in 
the name of all Americans. Your visit is 
more than the last Washington meeting of 
two fortunate Irishmen who became leaders 
of their two countries. Together, we’re look- 
ing ahead to a new era of growth and well- 
being for our two countries. In 1988 we’re 
witnessing a dream come into being that 
many on both sides of the border have 
worked for: an agreement created to drasti- 
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cally reduce trade and tariff barriers be- 
tween our two great nations. We shall show 
by deed and dedication, after the legislative 
process has been completed, that the lower- 
ing of tariffs and trade barriers is the way to 
a more prosperous world. Protectionism is 
out, and trade expansion is in. 

We're embarking on an exciting new be- 
ginning. Our free trade agreement is recog- 
nized beyond North America as a venture 
never before attempted on such a scale by 
two sovereign and independent nations. 
When accepted by Parliament and Con- 
gress, the agreement will become one of 
the most important achievements of my 
tenure in Washington. President Eisenhow- 
er asked “the free world to recognize that 
trade barriers, although intended to protect 
a couniry’s economy, often in fact shackle 
its prosperity.” Ike would be satisfied, I’m 
certain, with our efforts this past year. We 
are unshackling our trading relationship in 
a broad-based effort to make our two coun- 
tries more prosperous at home while 
making ourselves more competitive abroad. 
We're players in a world economy, and our 
free trade agreement will help make us the 
world-class competitors we must be. 

Our agreement is remarkable in many 
ways. It has balance and offers mutual gains 
for two huge trading partners. Permit me, 
Brian, to salute the very special and dedi- 
cated Canadians and Americans who 
worked to put this agreement together and 
who made it happen. We both fielded 
teams of big league negotiators, and the 
agreement is indeed a product of their 
combined abilities. Our countries and peo- 
ples have been well served. 

I am confident that the legislatures in 
both of our countries will vote favorably on 
this historic free trade agreement. Impor- 
tant as that step is, there are still other 
steps to be taken on the global economic 
stage. You and I will be meeting again, in 
Toronto this June, at the economic summit, 
where we will have discussions with our 
colleagues from Europe and Japan. We 
hope to move the process of international 
economic coordination forward. These dis- 
cussions will also speed the way to what we 
trust will be a successful GATT [General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade] round of 
negotiations. We know that Canada shares 
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with us our concerns about those many bar- 
riers to agricultural and services trade that 
are damaging to world trade. 

We both attach great importance to 
GATT. While the tasks of the present round 
are formidable, it is essential that we give 
substance to a comprehensive multilateral 
reform of the international trading system. 
This will not be easy to accomplish, but it 
must be undertaken. And our objectives 
must include meaningful progress on agri- 
culture. Agriculture is fundamental to both 
our economies, and it is an export area in 
which we’re highly competitive in a free 
and open world market. The United States 
actively seeks the elimination of all subsi- 
dies in agriculture as a top priority. Togeth- 
er we must be successful in order to restore 
market forces in world agriculture. 

Cooperation is the hallmark of our rela- 
tionship in other areas. We will be working 
with Canada on the largest cooperative 
high-technology project we have ever un- 
dertaken: the permanently manned civil 
space station. Cooperation has also been the 
basis of our nearly 80-year tradition of 
shared concern for our environment. Much 
has already been done, and experts on both 
sides of the border recognize the results 
that have been achieved. Both our coun- 
tries have made substantial progress in im- 
proving air quality. We have advanced our 
efforts to improve the water quality of the 
Great Lakes. More can be done to protect 
our environment as science clearly points 
the way, but make no mistake, we are 
moving. 

Ours is a relationship of people and their 
ability to hold personal relationships across 
a national border. They form them easily 
and quickly, in good times and during times 
of stress. Today warm and close professional 
working ties are enjoyed and valued by 
servicemen and women of both our Armed 
Forces. It has made for an everyday cama- 
raderie that has become both unique 
among Armed Forces and commonplace in 
our bilateral security relations. It is of great 
benefit to the smooth operation of NORAD 
and NATO and our shared responsibilities 
for the defense of North America. 

In recent years we’ve been heartened by 
Canada’s renewed efforts to strengthen its 
military forces—efforts forcefully spelled 
out in last year’s defense white paper. With 


this strengthening has gone the Canadian 
Government’s commitment to enlarge its 
contribution to the defense effort of the 
West and to support this commitment with 
the necessary budgets. This is but another 
illustration of a shared sense of purpose that 
Canada and the United States nurture to 
make the alliance stronger. 

As I prepare for Moscow, I welcome your 
thoughts on how we can further relieve 
international tensions. Thus, Brian, we have 
our work, as always, cut out for us during 
our visit. Let’s go to it. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President and 
Mrs. Reagan, Vice President Bush, Mrs. 
Bush, and Secretary [of State] Shultz, and 
friends: I want to thank you, Mr. President, 
for your kind words and generous welcome. 
It’s a pleasure to be back among good 
friends. 

The friendship between our people 
stretches back generations and stretches 
across a continent. Our relationship is a 
model for civilized conduct. It reflects what 
is best in the democratic values on which 
free societies are based. On more than one 
occasion we have made common cause in 
the defense of the values we hold dear, and 
we remain vigilant in the defense of free- 
doms we cherish. As one of my distin- 
guished predecessors, John Diefenbaker, 
once put it—he happened to be a conserva- 
tive as well, Mr. President—“We are the 
children of our geography, products of the 
same hopes, faith, and dreams.” 

Last year, Americans made almost 37 mil- 
lion visits to Canada, the world’s largest 
tourist invasion, save one, which would be 
the nearly 45 million visits made last year 
by Canadians to the U.S. And I think that 
gives you an indication, Mr. President, of 
what really goes on in February in Canada. 
[Laughter] Don’t try and call a meeting. 
[Laughter] You would be quick to note an 
imbalance in those figures, and I point this 
out to Secretary [of the Treasury] Baker— 
there’s an imbalance in those figures, an 
imbalance in your favor. But I assure you, 
we have no plans to legislate against it. 

Mr. President, I was determined when I 
took office to approach relations between 
our countries in a spirit of openness and 
perseverance in dealing with the problems 
that faced us. I found in you a leader of 
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warmth and directness. We have met regu- 
larly. In fact, our series of annual meetings 
is unprecedented in the history of Canada- 
U.S. relations, and I would hope that it is 
now a permanent feature of our relation- 
ship. In the President’s second term of 
office and in what I hope will be known 
afterwards as my first—[laughter|—we have 
done much to repair and refurbish the rela- 
tionship between Canada and the United 
States. I haven’t the slightest doubt that the 
President could go on and on—to quote 
Mrs. Thatcher’s noted turn of phrase—but I 
gather you have something in this country 
called the 22d amendment. But the princi- 
ples we set out for ourselves at Quebec in 
1985, by this President and myself, I be- 
lieve have served us well. 

We have reinforced our links in the larg- 
est trading partnership in the history of the 
world. In January the President and |! 
signed the free trade agreement, under 
which both countries stand to gain. As Sec- 
retary [of the Treasury] Baker said in 
Ottawa last week, this achievement will 
grow in stature and importance over time. 
Its geopolitical potential is most significant. 
And I, too, want to pay tribute to Jim Baker 
[Secretary of the Treasury] and Clayton 
Yeutter [U.S. Trade Representative] for the 
very constructive role they played with our 
top people at a most critical juncture of the 
negotiations. The implications of the free 
trade agreement go far beyond our border 
and far beyond the shores of this continent, 
for what transpires between the world’s 
largest trading partners holds a certain sig- 
nificance in the multilateral context. 

We have renewed our defense relation- 
ship with the modernization of air defense 
arrangements and enhanced contributions to 
NATO. We have reached a pragmatic solu- 
tion on the issue of transit through the 
Northwest passage. The issue of acid rain 
remains a challenge for us. This, as you said 
in Quebec City, Mr. President, is a problem 
that belongs to both of us. We must contin- 
ue, and we shall, to work together for an 
equitable solution to this important chal- 
lenge. 

And so, we have a good deal to discuss 
together and with our officials. I look for- 
ward to my lunch today with Secretary 
Shultz, as well as my meetings with the 
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congressional leadership and, in a special 
way, my meetings with the Vice President. 

I want to thank you again for the warmth 
and genuineness of your welcome. Mila and 
I are delighted to be with you and Nancy 
again. And if I may conclude, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I will by concluding with a remark 
that you made to me in Quebec City when 
you were leaving, as you observed Nancy 
and Mila getting out of their car to come 
and join us. And you took one look at it, 
and you said to me, “Brian, well, for two 
Irishmen, we _ certainly married up.” 
[Laughter] 

Thank you, Mr. President. 


Note: The President spoke at 10:10 a.m. at 
the South Portico of the White House, where 
Prime Minister Mulroney was accorded a 
formal welcome with full military honors. 


Informal Exchange With Reporters 
Prior to a Meeting With Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney of Canada 


April 27, 1988 


1988 Republican Presidential Candidate 


Q. Mr. President, now that Vice Presi- 
dent Bush has gone over the top, are you 
ready to officially end your position of neu- 
trality in the Republican Party race? 

The President. Well, I’m going to have to 
arrive at that since there are no others en- 
tering or not. It’s so recent. I haven’t even 
congratulated him yet—which I’m going to 
do in a short while—about his going over 
the top. But—— 

Q. But you are ready to do that, are you 
not, sirP 

The President. Well, let us see. 


Attorney General Edwin Meese 


Q. There’s a story today in the Wall 
Street Journal, sir, about a secret plan of a 
number of your top advisers to pressure out 
Ed Meese. Are you aware of this? 

The President. 1 shouldn’t answer, but I 
have to tell you that, no, I’m not aware. 
And I thought the story was completely in- 
accurate. 
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Q. Would you support that kind of a plan, 
sir? 

The President. No. 

Q. Can you envision any circumstances 
under which you would ask the Attorney 
General to leave? 

The President. Well, if he had a complete 
change of character. 

Q. Mr. President, was the Gipper let 
down by the Orioles last night? 

Acid Rain 

Q. What are you going to say to the Presi- 
dent about acid rain, sir? 

The Prime Minister. Pardon? 

Q. What are you going to say to the Presi- 
dent about acid rainP You mentioned it in 
your speech. 

The Prime Minister. Well, we’re going to 
try and move along toward resolution—a 
very—— 

Q. Do you expect one? 

The Prime Minister. ——complicated 
transboundary problem. I hope we get a 
solution. I don’t expect anything within mo- 
ments. But we have been making move- 
ment, and we hope to make a lot more. 

Q. Do you really feel the U.S. is dumping 
garbage in your backyard, Prime Minister? 

The Prime Minister. Pardon? 

Q. Do you really feel the U.S. is dumping 
garbage in your backyard? 

The Prime Minister. Oh, I think that it’s 
very clear that acid rain has that effect on 
the environment in the Eastern United 
States and in Canada. Yes. That’s a normal 
fact—— 

Q. Mr. President, are you going to re- 
spond to his concerns? Are you going to do 
something about acid rain? 

The Prime Minister. Well, we’ve been 
trying to work on it—— 

The President. Yes, this will be a subject 
we'll be discussing. 

Q. Mr. Prime Minister, why were your 
comments on acid rain considerably toned 
down from your recent statement in New 
York? 

The Prime Minister. Did you think so? 

Q. Yes. 

Q. Yes, substantially. 

The Prime Minister. Oh, maybe I'll be 
saying a few things later on today. This was 
a welcoming ceremony. It wasn’t the 
United Nations. I’m going to be making 


three or four other speeches today, and I 
think that if you’re interested in acid rain 
you won't be disappointed. 

Q. Are you concerned, Prime Minister, 
that the United States is talking in Geneva 
about possibly increasing certain emissions? 

The Prime Minister. Well, we'll be dis- 
cussing the whole problem of acid rain mo- 
mentarily. And I suppose—within minutes. 
I'll let you know. 

Q. ——concerns about that should in- 
crease? 

The Prime Minister. Yes. Sure. The Presi- 
dent knows that. 


Note: The exchange began at 10:34 a.m. in 
the Oval Office at the White House. 


Executive Order 12637—Productivity 
Improvement Program for the Federal 
Government 


April 27, 1988 


By virtue of the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States of America, including the 
Budget and Accounting Act of 1921, as 
amended, and in order to further improve a 
comprehensive program for the improve- 
ment of productivity throughout all Execu- 
tive departments and agencies, it is hereby 
ordered as follows: 

Section 1. There is hereby established a 
government-wide program to improve the 
quality, timeliness, and efficiency of services 
provided by the Federal Government. The 
goal of the program shall be to improve the 
quality and timeliness of service to the 
public and to achieve an annual average 
productivity increase of 3 percent in appro- 
priate functions. Each Executive depart- 
ment and agency will gradually include ap- 
propriate functions in the Productivity Im- 
provement Program, so that by 1991 all ap- 
propriate functions are covered. 

Sec. 2. As used in this Order, the term: 

(a) “Productivity” means the efficiency 
with which resources are used to produce a 
government service or product at specified 
levels of quality and timeliness; 

(b) “Appropriate functions” means those 
agency program functions that produce 
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measureable outputs in the form of services 
to the public; 

(c) “Public” means a customer outside the 
organization, such as citizens, businesses, 
State and local governments, other coun- 
tries and/or their citizens, other agencies, 
the military; 

(d) “Outputs” means products or services 
delivered to the public; 

(e) “Measurement system” means both 
the specific measures used to determine 
whether standards of quality, timeliness, 
and efficiency of services are being met, 
and the procedures for the collection and 
reporting of data resulting from application 
of productivity measures; 

(f) “Organizational performance stand- 
ard” means a statement that quantifies and 
describes the desired level of quality, timeli- 
ness, and efficiency of services to be provid- 
ed by an organization; 

(g) “Management review” means the 
review by the Director of the Office of 
Management and Budget, as part of the 
budget process of agency accomplishments 
and plans for management and productivity 
improvements. : 

Sec. 3. The head of each Executive de- 
partment and agency shall: 

(a) Develop a complete inventory of all 
appropriate functions to be included in the 
productivity program, use the agency’s 
planning process to review current func- 
tions, and develop agency goals and objec- 
tives for improvement in services to the 
public. 

(b) Develop and submit annually to the 
Office of Management and Budget a pro- 
ductivity plan. Each plan shall conform to 
the policy guidance issued by the Director 
of the Office of Management and Budget, 
eo to Section 5 of this Order, and 


(1) set forth the agency’s productivity 
goals and objectives; 

(2) target priorities for the year and 
expand coverage each subsequent year to 
additional appropriate functions, with the 
objective of complete coverage of all appro- 
priate functions by 1991; 

(3) describe the proposed actions de- 
signed to make the agency’s operations and 
delivery of services more efficient and re- 
sponsive; 
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(4) describe the methods, including effi- 
ciency reviews and cost comparisons with 
the private sector, that the agency will use 
either to improve its own service, or to 
make use of commercial services available 
in the private sector when it is economical 
to do so; and 

(5) describe the measurement systems to 
be used by the agency to gauge quality, 
timeliness, and efficiency. 

(c) Implement the productivity program 
after the Management review by the Direc- 
tor of the Office of Management and 
Budget as provided in Section 6. 

(d) Assess annually the agency’s progress 
toward achieving objectives and priorities, 
including documented gains and cost sav- 
ings. This assessment will form the basis of 
the agency’s report to the President as re- 
quired by Section 4. 

(e) Designate a senior official responsible 
for guiding the agency’s productivity im- 
provement program. 

(f) Inform agency managers and employ- 
ees that they are expected to be responsible 
for improvements in the quality, timeliness, 
and efficiency of services. 

(g) Include productivity and quality im- 
provement goals in the performance ap- 
praisals of managers and supervisors. 

(h) Encourage employee participation in 
the productivity program through employ- 
ee training, employee involvement in work- 
related decisions, incentives, recognition, 
and rewards and by taking actions to mini- 
mize negative impacts on employees that 
may occur as a result of the productivity 
program. 

Sec. 4. The head of each Executive de- 
partment and agency shall report annually 
to the President through the Domestic 
Policy Council on accomplishments 
achieved under the plan. The annual report 
will form the basis of the Management 
Report to the Congress. 

Sec. 5. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget is authorized to: 

(a) Develop and promulgate goals, poli- 
cies, principles, standards, and guidelines 
for the effective administration of this 
Order by Executive departments and agen- 
cies; and 

(b) Identify and propose the elimination 
of statutory and regulatory barriers that in- 
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hibit opportunities to make improvements 
in productivity. 

Sec. 6. The Director shall review, through 
the management review process, each 
agency’s productivity plan based upon the 
requirements and guidance issued pursuant 
to Section 5 of this Order. Nothing in this 
Section shall be construed as displacing 
agency responsibilities delegated by law. 

Sec. 7. The Director of the Office of Man- 
agement and Budget shall submit to the 
Congress, in conjunction with the Presi- 
dent’s budget, a report on productivity 
plans and accomplishments of the agencies 
and the government as a whole. 

Sec. 8. The Director of the Office of Per- 
sonnel Management shall: 

(a) Review Federal personnel policies and 
programs and make or recommend such 
changes as are appropriate to support pro- 
ductivity improvement; 

(b) Review incentive policies and pro- 
grams for Federal employees and make or 
recommend such changes as are appropri- 
ate to increase the productivity of the Fed- 
eral Government; 

(c) Develop and implement training pro- 
grams for Federal employees in support of 
productivity improvements; 

(d) Review policies and programs for Fed- 
eral employees who may be displaced by 
productivity improvements and make or 
recommend such changes as are appropri- 
ate to ensure that such policies and pro- 
grams will minimize any adverse impact on 
Federal employees. 

Sec. 9. Executive Order No. 12552 of 
February 25, 1986, is hereby superseded. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 27, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 11:01 a.m., April 28, 1988] 


Toasts at the State Dinner for Prime 
Minister Brian Mulroney of Canada 
April 27, 1988 


The President. Nancy and I are delighted 
to again host an evening that brings Ameri- 


cans and Canadians together. No gathering 
could be more enjoyable and nothing is less 
unusual. Canadians and Americans congre- 
gate the world over on the least provoca- 
tion. An inviting border has made us close 
and easygoing neighbors. 

The essence and the strength of the rela- 
tions between our two countries are people. 
Our people naturally get along well togeth- 
er. We share our triumphs and victories as 
we share our adversities. And when at 
times we spar, we do so without rancor, and 
we work out our differences. May this very 
special and productive spirit of cooperation 
remain in place. As John Diefenbaker so 
ably put it, “Our peoples are North Ameri- 
cans; we are the products of the same hope, 
faith, and dreams.” 

Well, your visit comes as we’re on the 
threshold of a major event, important and 
historic to you and me and the nations we 
lead. I speak of our recently signed free 
trade agreement. Years ago British Admiral 
Beatty voiced the sense of our trade agree- 
ment when he explained what defends our 
common border: “nothing but the sound 
common sense and sound good will of two 
practical nations.” Well, our new agreement 
makes much common sense and sets the 
stage for much good will. We shall avoid 
the perils of protectionism and gain the ad- 
vantages of each country producing what 
each is best able to bring to market. Gen- 
erations of Canadians and Americans will 
know you as the farsighted leader who pro- 
posed the free trade agreement. It will 
prove to be as big and as important as the 
magnitude of our bilateral trade. It signals 
to our trading partners that we are sincere 
in our belief that lowering tariffs and trade 
barriers is clearly the only answer to the 
distortions growing in world trade. 

Your visit has allowed us to address issues 
other than trade. We share common con- 
cerns regarding the many aspects of the 
environment. Progress is being made. 
There is yet much we can do to make our 
shared continent a more comfortable and 
healthy place on which to live. 

We've had important discussions of ques- 
tions of peace and security. Canada’s role is 
critical for the security of the Atlantic com- 
munity. Canada’s contribution to NATO is 
to be increased, which all your allies wel- 
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come. And I have seen at firsthand, Brian, 
the constructive contribution you’ve made 
personally in alliance deliberations like the 
NATO summit in March. : 

This is our fourth and my final summit. 
They started high on the ramparts of 
Quebec, and we’ve never lowered our lofty 
goals and objectives. I regret, however, that 
I could never reach those same high notes 
that the Prime Minister’s voice so easily 
reached in song. [Laughter] These have 
been enjoyable meetings, useful meetings, 
and they’ve created bonds between us that 
have been seen as refreshing as they have 
been hopeful to the execution of my office. 
In the process you’ve won my respect for 
your wise counsel and admiration for your 
leadership. 

Mr. Prime Minister, you can look back on 
the years of our summits as a period in 
which you successfully achieved the goals 
you set out before you took office. You’ve 
achieved an important constitutional break- 
through. You have seen the Canadian econ- 
omy grow and unemployment fall during 
your tenure in office. You have achieved a 
special place in history with our free trade 
agreement. Above all, you’ve been a strong 
and persistent advocate for Canada, liberal- 
ly applying your adage that “we can dis- 
agree without being disagreeable.” You 
have taught all of us about Canada’s point 
of view on issues important to Canada while 
at the same time being a good neighbor 
and a firm friend. There can be little doubt 
that relations between the United States 
and Canada have prospered these last 4 
years, and I thank you for both the effort 
and the success. 

And now, excuse me just one second. 

To the Queen of Canada, to my good 
friend and good neighbor, Prime Minister 
Brian Mulroney, and Mrs. Mulroney, and to 
the enduring bond between our two North 
American peoples. 

The Prime Minister. Mr. President and 
Mrs. Reagan, and cheres amies [dear 
friends], I rise to propose a toast to the 
President of the United States and the First 
Lady. I rise also in a personal sense. on 
behalf of Mila and myself to toast our 
friendship with Ronald and Nancy Reagan. 
For just as this is a glittering occasion of 
state, it is also a special one for us. This visit 
marks the last time we will be under this 
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roof at a state dinner as guests of the Rea- 
gans. This is not to say, Ron, that I have no 
expectation of being here again—{/augh- 
ter|}—subject to the approval of the voters 
in Canada this year or next. And we'll be 
seeing the Reagans again at the economic 
summit in Toronto in June. But this is the 
last of our home-and-home visits, which 
began in Quebec City in 1985. I believe 
these annual meetings begun by our two 
administrations have now become part of 
the institutional framework of Canada-US. 
relations. 

I suppose that too much can be made of 
special relationships between countries, and 
too much can probably be made of personal 
relationships between leaders. I don’t think 
that’s the case between these two countries 
or these two leaders. But the fact is that 
Canada and the United States are one an- 
other’s best friends and largest trading part- 
ners. It’s also a fact that Ronald Reagan and 
I happened to hit it off at the beginning 
and have got along ever since. This is not to 
say that either one of us has ever lost sight 
of the national interest of his own country, 
but it has helped us define the mutual in- 
terest of both our countries. And often, as 
we did on one or two issues today, we will 
disagree while continuing to search for 
common ground. 

Those of us who hold elective office are 
called politicians. There’s no dishonor in 
that. But I have seen Ronald Reagan, the 
statesman. I want briefly to speak to that 
tonight from the perspective of a friend in 
the 8th year of his Presidency. We’re look- 
ing tonight at a period in American and 
world history that will in large measure, 
when the day is done, be known as the 
Reagan era. For the first time in almost 30 
years an American President is completing 
2 full terms of office. 

The Reagan years have been a time of 
peace and prosperity. There have been mo- 
ments of great difficulty and regional crisis, 
but the peace has been preserved. When 
Ronald Reagan came to this house as Presi- 
dent, he was accused of sabre rattling. In 
the event while strengthening Western se- 
curity, he paved the way for historic arms 
reductions in the INF agreement and 
opened the door to strategic arms reduc- 
tions. This is the legacy of a man of peace. 
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The forthcoming Moscow summit is a sig- 
nificant opportunity for the further reduc- 
tion of East-West tensions. And the Presi- 
dent goes with the hopes and prayers of all 
his allies for another successful meeting 
with General Secretary Gorbachev; for, as 
the President himself has said, a nuclear 
war cannot be won and must never be 
fought. 


When Ronald Reagan came to this house, 
the world was on the brink of the deepest 
recession in half a century. As he prepares 
to leave it next January, the United States 
and Western economies are in their 6th 
consecutive year of unprecedented recov- 
ery and expansion. When he leaves office, 
his popularity will be undiminished and his 
place in history secure. 


I want to just say parenthetically some- 
thing that happened to me in August of 
1987. It was a Sunday, and I was reading 
the New York Sunday Times. And I was 
struck by this headline. And here’s, I think, 
a direct quote, though I’m speaking from 
memory. The quote is, “Reagan’s Popularity 
Plummets To 59 Percent.” [Laughter] You 
see, right there, one sees the fundamental 
difference between Canada and the United 
States. [Laughter] It’s language. [Laughter] 
“Plummet” clearly does not mean the same 
thing in Canada—{laughter|—as the United 
States. Now, what I did that day after I 
finished reading the Times was, I called the 
President up. He was at Camp David, and I 
said, “Did you read the Times?” He said, 
“Yes, I did.” And he didn’t sound so enthu- 
siastic. [Laughter] I said, “I don’t know how 
to break this to you, but on a good day, 
Margaret Thatcher, Helmut Kohl, and I to- 
gether would be happy with 59 percent.” 
[Laughter] Look, I'll settle for 39 percent. 
[Laughter] 


Every leader of a democracy knows the 
turbulence and the challenges that free so- 
cieties exemplify. Every leader worth his 
salt knows the joys of high accomplishment 
and the sadness of hopes unfulfilled. But 
history is usually generous to those who 
show leadership, who brought prosperity, 
who strengthened freedom, and who kept 
the global peace. Ronald Reagan has done 
these things, while never losing his engag- 
ing manner and his warm, good humor. 


When you look around this house, you get 
a sense not only of history but of serenity 
and continuity and of how much Nancy 
Reagan has contributed to that. She has 
brought her own brand of commitment and 
elegance to the White House. She has 
brought as well her own sense of public 
purpose to addressing the tragedy of drug 
abuse not only in your country but through- 
out the Western Hemisphere. As a Prime 
Minister and a head of government, I know 
something of the pressures and tensions on 
relationships and families that come with 
these jobs. And of all the world capitals, 
nowhere is the curiosity greater and the 
pressure higher than here in Washington. 
In this unique and demanding climate, 
Nancy Reagan has been more than a model 
of grace; she has demonstrated exemplary 
qualities of loyalty and resolve, which I be- 
lieve are to her great credit. 


On an occasion such as this, one speaks 
briefly of the achievements, the agenda be- 
tween our countries, and I'll be very brief. 
The agenda is comprehensive, the issues are 
complex, and the solutions are, as President 
Kennedy once said in regard to Canada-U:S. 
relations, “neither easy nor automatic.” As 
for the achievements, there is still work for 
you, Mr. President, to get the free trade 
agreement ratified by Congress. This is a 
tremendous accomplishment—the largest 
trade agreement ever negotiated between 
two sovereign countries—and it opens up a 
world of new possibilities and prosperity for 
both our peoples on both sides of the 
border. And one of the reasons we made 
that agreement is that President Reagan be- 
lieved in the initiative from the beginning 
and stayed with it to the end. 

Engraved on the mantlepiece of this 
room, there is a quotation, I believe, from 
the first occupant of this house. I quote it 
because it applies to the present occupant 
of this house: “May none but honest and 
wise men,” President John Adams wrote, 
“ever rule under this roof.” Ronald Reagan 
has been both honest and wise, and for us 
and for Canada he has been a good and a 
valued friend. 


Ladies and gentlemen, I ask you to rise as 
I propose a toast to the President of the 
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United States and Mrs. Reagan. To the 
President and Mrs. Reagan. 


Note: The President spoke at 9:57 p.m. in 
the State Dining Room at the White House. 


Remarks on Signing the Augustus F. 
Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford Elementary 
and Secondary School Improvement 
Amendments of 1988 

April 28, 1988 

Thank you all very much, and let me get 
right to the business at hand. Excellence in 
education is a key to the health and well- 
being of society. That’s why when I came 
into office in 1981 I brought a mandate 
from the American people to turn over a 
new leaf in education, to rededicate our- 
selves to the highest standards of achieve- 
ment and excellence in our nation’s schools. 
Over the last 8 years we’ve made much 
progress. And working together with Con- 
gress; State and local governments; parents; 
teachers; charitable, religious, and commu- 
nity organizations; and business, we have 
begun to turn back what our education 
commission 5 years ago called “a rising tide 
of mediocrity that threatens our very future 
as a nation and a people.” 

Well, we’ve taken a firm and uncompro- 
mising stand against drugs in our nation’s 
schools. We’ve encouraged a return to 
basics and common sense in primary and 
secondary education. And we have shifted 
authority away from distant Federal bu- 
reaucracies and returned it to parents, prin- 
cipals, and school boards. 

As Secretary [of Education] Bennett’s 
report this week makes clear, much re- 
mains to be done. We remain, as that earli- 
er commission said, “a nation at risk.” But 
today, more than ever before, the American 
people, the Federal Government, and the 
States are working together, and not at 
cross-purposes. We all have come to realize 
what is at stake: our standard of living, the 
cohesiveness and unity of our society, our 
moral standards, and, in short, our future. 

The legislation that I'll sign today is a 
product of that common purpose. H.R. 5, 
the Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford 
Elementary and Secondary School Amend- 
ments of 1988, reauthorizes and improves a 
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wide variety of Federal programs at the ele- 
mentary and secondary school level. At the 
same time, it recognizes a fundamental 
truth: that the primary responsibility for 
educating these children lies with the local 
communities and the States, and not with 
the Federal Government. 

The school improvement act will further 
this important but supplementary role of 
the Federal Government in elementary and 
secondary education. It will extend pro- 
grams for the disadvantaged and other stu- 
dents with special needs, stimulate educa- 
tion innovation and reform, enhance local 
control and flexibility, improve program ac- 
countability, and focus program benefits on 
those with the greatest need. I’m pleased to 
note that the bill reauthorizes the magnet 
school program and expands parental 
choice. I’m also pleased to see that the bill 
amends the Bilingual Education Act in ways 
that provide greater flexibility to local 
school districts in the selection of instruc- 
tional approaches. This administration has 
struggled for several years to amend Feder- 
al bilingual requirements so that we may 
more effectively teach students English. I’m 
also pleased that the bill enhances parental 
involvement in programs for disadvantaged 
children. Parents are, after all, our first and 
most important teachers. 

These central features of the bill echo the 
themes that the Vice President, Secretary 
Bennett, and I have been sounding, and I’m 
pleased that they received overwhelming 
bipartisan support in both the House and 
the Senate. From the beginning, we worked 
with the Congress, educators, and interest- 
ed members of the public to ensure legisla- 
tion that would improve basic education for 
America’s youth. I want to commend the 
Members of Congress who are here today 
for their leadership in guiding this bill 
through the Congress. 

I want to note that this bill renames the 
Guaranteed Student Loan Program after 
Bob Stafford. Bob has had a major influence 
on Federal education policy for many years, 
and I commend him on his distinguished 
career. 

I urge the Congress to focus in the appro- 
priations process on the existing, successful 
programs that this bill reauthorizes. It is these 
current programs that offer the greatest 
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promise of educational opportunity and edu- 
cational excellence to our nation’s children. 

H.R. 5 also contains provisions making 
“Dial-A-Porn” services a criminal misde- 
meanor. I commend Congress for joining 
the administration’s longstanding efforts to 
combat hardcore obscenity. I am bound to 
note, however, as much as it displeases me, 
that current Supreme Court jurisprudence 
is unfriendly to parts of this bill. And I hope 
that the courts and the Congress will work 
with the administration to do as much as is 
permitted by the Constitution to enforce 
the provisions of this statute. 

On balance, H.R. 5 is a solid achieve- 
ment, one that deserves to be signed, which 
I am about to do right now. 

Now I’m going to do what the little 11- 
year-old girl told me to do in a letter that 
she wrote to me when I first reported here 
for duty. She told me all the things I was 
going to have to deal with and then said, 
“Now get over to the Oval Office and go to 
work.” [Laughter] 


Note: The President spoke at 1:39 p.m. in 
Room 450 of the Old Executive Office 


Building. H.R. 5, approved April 28, was 
assigned Public Law No. 100-297. 


Nomination of Charles A. Gargano To 
Be United States Ambassador to 
Trinidad and Tobago 


April 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Charles A. Gargano to be 
Ambassador to the Republic of Trinidad 
and Tobago. He would succeed Sheldon J. 
Krys. 

Since 1984 Mr. Gargano has been the 
president of G.M. Development, Inc., in 
Islip, NY. Prior to this he was vice president 
and general supervisor of construction and 
engineering for J.D. Posillico, Inc., 1983- 
1984. Previously, he was Deputy Adminis- 
trator at the Department of Transportation 
for the Urban Mass Transportation Adminis- 
tration, 1981-1983; vice president and gen- 
eral supervisor of construction and engi- 
neering for J.D. Posillico, Inc., 1963-1981; 
and a construction engineer for John Oesch- 
lin Inc., 1961-1963. 


Mr. Gargano graduated from Farleigh 
Dickinson University (B.S., 1976; M.B.A., 
1977). He was born October 28, 1934, in 
Avellino, Italy. Mr. Gargano is married, has 
two children, and resides in Dix Hills, NY. 


Appointment of Allan H. Meltzer as a 
Member of the President’s Economic 
Policy Advisory Board 

April 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint Allan H. Meltzer to be a 
member of the President’s Economic Policy 
Advisory Board. This is an initial appoint- 
ment. 

Since 1957 Dr. Meltzer has been a profes- 
sor at Carnegie-Mellon University in Pitts- 
burgh, PA, and since 1980 he has been a 
John M. Olin Professor of Political Economy 
and Public Policy at Carnegia-Mellon. He 
has been a visiting professor at Harvard, 
University of Chicago, University of Roches- 
ter, the Yugoslav Institute for Economic Re- 
search, the Austrian Institute for Advanced 
Study, the Getulio Vargas Foundation in 
Rio de Janeiro, and the City University, 
London. Dr. Meltzer also is an author of 
several books, and his writings have ap- 
peared in numerous journals. 

Dr. Meltzer graduated from Duke Uni- 
versity (A.B., 1948) and the University of 
California, Los Angeles (M.A., 1955; Ph.D., 
1958). He was born February 6, 1928, in 
Boston, MA. He is married, has three chil- 
dren, and resides in Pittsburgh. 


Appointment of John C. Howard, Jr., 
as a Member of the National 
Commission on Agricultural Policy 


April 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to appoint John C. Howard, Jr., to be a 
member of the National Commission on Ag- 
ricultural Policy. This is a new position. 

Since 1962 Mr. Howard has been the 
owner-manager of J.C. Howard Farms and 
J.C. Howard Grain Co. in Deep Run, NC. 
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He is currently serving on the North Caroli- 
na Board of Agriculture. 

Mr. Howard graduated from North Caro- 
lina State University (B.S., 1962). He was 
born May 29, 1941, in Lenoir, NC. He is 
married, has four children, and resides in 
Deep Run, NC. 


Nomination of Helmuth J. Naumer To 
Be a Member of the National Museum 
Services 

April 28, 1988 


The President today announced his inten- 
tion to nominate Helmuth J. Naumer to be 
a member of the National Museum Services 
Board, National Foundation on the Arts and 
the Humanities, for a term expiring Decem- 
ber 6, 1992. He would succeed Donald 
Moncrief Muchmore. 

Since 1987 Mr. Naumer has been director 
of the Office of Cultural Affairs for the 
State of New Mexico and president of the 
Museum of New Mexico Foundation since 
1986. Prior to this, he was president of the 
San Antonio Museum Association, 1979- 
1986; executive director of the Pacific Sci- 
ence Center Foundation, 1976-1979; and 
executive director of the Fort Worth 
Museum of Science and History, 1962-1976. 

Mr. Naumer graduated from the Universi- 
ty of New Mexico (B.A., 1957). He was born 
May 7, 1934, in Santa Fe, NM, and current- 
ly resides in Santa Fe. 


Executive Order 12638—Delegation of 


Functions Relating to the 
Implementation of the Inter-American 
Convention on Letters Rogatory and 
Additional Protocol 


April 28, 1988 


On October 9, 1986, the Senate gave its 
advice and consent to ratification of the 
Inter-American Convention on Letters Rog- 
atory and Additional Protocol. The instru- 
ment of ratification was signed by the Presi- 
dent on November 10, 1986. The Conven- 
tion and Additional Protocol require that 
contracting states designate central authori- 
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ties to give effect to the Convention’s provi- 
sions. 

In order that the Government of the 
United States of America may give full and 
complete effect to the Convention and Ad- 
ditional Protocol, it is expedient and neces- 
sary that the Department of Justice perform 
certain functions. 

Now, Therefore, by virtue of the author- 
ity vested in me by section 301 of Title 3 of 
the United States Code and as President of 
the United States of America, it is ordered 
as follows: 


Section 1. Designation of United States 
Central Authority. The Department of Jus- 
tice is designated as the Central Authority 
to transmit and process letters rogatory and 
to otherwise proceed in conformity with ap- 
plicable provisions of the Conventhon and 
Additional Protocol. 


Sec. 2. Additional Designations. The De- 
partment of Justice is authorized to make 
additional designations provided for in the 
Convention and Additional Protocol. 


Ronald Reagan 


The White House, 
April 28, 1988. 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:20 p.m., April 29, 1988) 


Proclamation 5802—National Child 
Abuse Prevention Month, 1988 


April 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


All Americans have great reason to regret 
and to seek to repair the alarming inci- 
dence and prevalence of child abuse and 
neglect that continue throughout our coun- 
try. Each year many American children 
suffer child abuse, and every year many 
perish in these attacks. The incidence of 
child abuse and neglect cuts across every 
income level and geographic area in our 
land. 
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This tragic situation is unacceptable—and 
preventable. Dedicated individuals, private 
and civic groups, and government bodies 
are doing much to protect children, but, 
unfortunately, much remains to be 
achieved. Caring for children is, of course, 
the responsibility of parents; but neighbors, 
relatives, and friends must help protect 
children when parents or others attack or 
neglect them. We will truly prevent child 
abuse and protect our youngsters only to 
the extent that we cherish children as gifts 
from our Creator; foster deep and abiding 
reverence for the innocence and the God- 
given individual dignity and worth of every 
child; and treasure the sanctity of every 
human life. 


It is in this spirit that we must assure 
America’s children a loving, safe, and 
healthful environment. The members of 
professions, such as law enforcement, social 
work, church, medicine, mental health, and 
education, must continue to do their part, 
as must concerned individuals. Let all 
Americans reflect on our obligation to chil- 
dren and to families, and then let us put 
our compassion into action. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
246, has designated April 1988 as “National 
Child Abuse Prevention Month” and has au- 
thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
event. 


Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim April 1988 as National 
Child Abuse Prevention Month. As we ob- 
serve this time, let us all consider our re- 
sponsibility for the wholesome and secure 
development of our children. 


In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 12:19 p.m., April 29, 1988] 


Proclamation 5803—Loyalty Day, 1988 
April 28, 1988 


By the President of the United States 


of America 
A Proclamation 


Loyalty Day, May 1, is a day we set aside 
to promise allegiance to our country; to 
revere our heritage of individual freedom, 
limited government, and respect for every 
man’s divinely bestowed dignity; and to re- 
affirm our sacred trust to preserve, for our 
children and for all generations to come, 
this blessed land of liberty we call America. 

We Americans have both pledged and 
practiced loyalty from the moment the first 
patriots conceived the idea of a new and 
independent Nation where only freedom 
would reign—where people would live as 
free as God made them and where tyranny 
alone would never find welcome. We have 
given our loyalty generously, in times of 
peace and times of peril. That we will 
always do, God willing. 

Loyalty Day says much about the mean- 
ing of our country. In other parts of the 
world, as we know, totalitarian states pro- 
claim May 1 a day of fealty and require a 
show of loyalty from the people. No such 
demand is needed here, of course, because 
in America we are blessed to be able to 
govern ourselves; “We the People” are in 
charge, and we need give our loyalty not to 
self-appointed rulers but to liberty. 

The self-government that protects our 
rights and liberties has been won and de- 
fended in each generation by loyal Ameri- 
cans. That remains true, of course, of our 
gallant service men and women at home 
and in a hundred foreign climes. It is true 
as well of every American in home or 
office, in factory or farm, in hall of govern- 
ment or place of worship, who calls upon 
the Author of Liberty to guide and bless 
our land; of every citizen who cherishes 
brotherhood and patriotism; of every boy 
and girl who begins the day with the 
Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. 

The allegiance we Americans owe, and 
give gladly, on Loyalty Day and throughout 
our lives, is to a land and an ideal that 
beckon human hearts today just as always, 
here and around the globe—the land of the 
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free, where the only command and the only 
loyalty are freedom’s way and freedom’s 


sway. 

To foster loyalty and love of country, the 
Congress, by joint resolution approved July 
18, 1958 (72 Stat. 369; 36 U.S.C. 162), has 
designated May 1 of each year as “Loyalty 
Day.” 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim May 1, 1988, as Loyalty 
Day, and I call upon all Americans and 
patriotic, civic, fraternal, and educational 
organizations to observe that day with ap- 
propriate ceremonies. I also call upon all 
government officials to display the flag of 
the United States on all government build- 
ings and grounds on that day. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-eighth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 
[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 


ter, 12:17 p.m., April 29, 1988) 


Statement by the Assistant to the 
President for Press Relations 
April 28, 1988 


Meeting of the National Drug Policy Board 

President Reagan today directed his Na- 
tional Drug Policy Board to provide recom- 
mendations within 30 days for increasing 
the Federal effort against drug suppliers 
and users. “We don’t have much time,” the 
President said. “But I want to do all I can to 
expand the drug fight.” 

The President received a report at 2:00 
this afternoon in the Cabinet Room from 
the Drug Policy Board on the status of ex- 
isting efforts to interdict drugs coming into 
this country and to reduce the demand for 
drugs within the country. The President 
was told that our nation must be intolerant 
of drug users, that half the murders in the 
District of Columbia are drug-related, that 
gangs in many cities are being financed 
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through drugs, and that the government 
needs to be as tough as the law and the 
Constitution will allow in fighting drug use. 

The Board outlined the extensive inter- 
diction effort now underway along United 
States borders using U.S. military and other 
civilian assets. The President received brief- 
ings on the role of drugs in our transporta- 
tion system, in the schools, in the military, 
and in society in general. Dr. Ian McDon- 
ald, the President’s Special Assistant for 
Drug Abuse Policy, said there are nearly 23 
million drug users in this country and ef- 
forts must be focused on reversing the na- 
tional tolerance for drug use. He summa- 
rized various State laws that impose sanc- 
tions for drug use. 


Lunch with the First Lady and Prime 
Minister and Mrs. Mulroney 


The President and Mrs. Reagan held a 
private lunch for Prime Minister and Mrs. 
Mulroney in the Residence at noon. A 
number of issues were discussed, including 
the acid rain situation in the United States 
and Canada. The Prime Minister spoke of 
the Canadian position on a bilateral acid 
rain accord. President Reagan said he 
would ask Secretary of State George Shultz 
and Environmental Protection Agency Ad- 
ministrator Lee Thomas to examine the 
matter and to work with Canadian officials. 


Remarks on Presenting the 
Congressional Gold Medal to Lady 
Bird Johnson 


April 28, 1988 


The President. Thank you all very much, 
and welcome to the White House. Or 
should I say that for all of us—here at the 
White House and on Capitol Hilli—welcome 
back, Lady Bird, it’s good to have you 
home. [Laughter] 

Mrs. Johnson. Thank you, sir. 

The President. Some of the duties that 
come with this job of being President are 
more enjoyable than others, but nothing 
could give me more pleasure than honoring 
one of our finest First Ladies with the Con- 
gressional Gold Medal. 
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I would bet that not 1 American in 10 
could tell you who Claudia Alta Johnson 
is—{laughter|}—but the whole Nation came 
to love, admire, and respect Lady Bird 
Johnson, as she was her husband’s most im- 
portant aide, and he served his country for 
7 years here in the White House. When she 
first met L.B.J., then a former schoolteacher 
and executive secretary to Congressman 
Kleberg in Austin, Lady Bird said, and I'll 
quote, “I knew I’d met something remarka- 
ble, but I didn’t know quite what.” [Laugh- 
ter] Well, it didn’t take Lyndon long to 
figure out what we all came to know later— 
that he’d met someone quite remarkable, 
too—because he proposed to her on the 
second date. 

Sam Rayburn, L.BJ.’s political mentor, 
said that marrying Lady Bird was the best 
thing Lyndon had ever done, and though 
his career and his Presidency were filled 
with many momentous achievements, I 
think we’d all have to agree. As skilled busi- 
nesswoman, unofficial diplomat and spokes- 
man for America, regent for the University 
of Texas—Lady Bird has had an impressive 
career in her own right. Her concern for 
the poor and underprivileged helped in- 
spire a nation. Her efforts to beautify Amer- 
ica, continuing up to today, still blossom in 
our nation’s Capital and beside our nation’s 
highways. 

In 1941, when L.B.J. was in Congress, the 
Johnsons were invited to a reception at the 
White House; and Lady Bird wrote in her 
diary afterwards, “I went to my first—will it 
be my last and only—dinner at the White 
House!” [Laughter] There were probably 
times in later years when you were the hos- 
tess of your umpteenth state dinner at the 
White House, when you wished it had been 
your last. [Laughter] But few First Ladies 
have carried off their unofficial, but, as I 
can attest, essential roles with more energy 
and dedication than you. As you once said, 
the First Lady is elected by a constituency 
of one, and there’s no doubt that the best 
candidate won. [Laughter] 

It certainly took a strong-willed First 
Lady to complement a President few would 
ever have called a milquetoast. [Laughter] 
“Earthy” is more often the adjective used. I 
remember one story of the time that L.B,J. 
was speaking to a group in North Carolina, 
and after about 50 minutes, the audience 


became restless. Lady Bird wrote a note on 
a piece of paper saying “close soon” and 
slipped it to him. [Laughter] L.BJ. took it, 
held it up, and read it aloud to the audi- 
ence. [Laughter] And then, after the laugh- 
ter died down, he continued with his 
speech. [Laughter] 

Well, before someone hands me a note, I 
will close these remarks, simply saying that 
it gives me the greatest pleasure to present 
Claudia Alta Johnson with this special gold 
medal. 

Mrs. Johnson. Mr. President, Mrs. 
Reagan, I know very well how gracious and 
generous this is of you in your busy, de- 
manding lives to give this time to make this 
such a great day for me and my family and 
many of my friends. And I also think what 
it really means is a salute to all those people 
all over this great land who are working to 
preserve and to enhance the natural beauty 
of America. 

I thank you. 

The President. Now, we're going to slip 
out the way we came in, all of us, and then 
when they release you we will have a 
chance to see and greet each one of you 
individually right down here in the hall. So, 
we shall be saying hello in just a few 
minutes. 


Note: The President spoke at 5:05 p.m. in 
the East Room at the White House. After 
the presentation ceremony, the President 
hosted a reception for Mrs. Johnson in the 
Residence. 


Statement on Signing the Big Cypress 
National Preserve Addition Act 


April 29, 1988 


I have today approved S. 90, the “Big 
Cypress National Preserve Addition Act,” 
with the understanding that additional leg- 
islation will be forthcoming this year to pro- 
vide for Federal acquisition of the private 
land to be added to the Preserve through a 
land exchange, which would eliminate any 
direct cost to the Federal government of 
expanding the Preserve. 

S. 90 amends the Act that established the 
Big Cypress National Preserve in Florida by 
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adding 146,000 acres of private land to the 
575,000-acre Preserve. It requires the ac- 
quisition of the surface rights to these lands 
through a joint Federal-State effort in con- 
nection with the planned construction of 
Interstate Highway 75 through the area. 
The cost of the Department of the Interi- 
or for purchasing the surface rights to these 
lands under the provisions of S. 90 would 
require $40 to $65 million in new appro- 
priations. The Administration has consist- 
ently advised the Congress that this cosi is 
excessive and will oppose any appropria- 
tions for this purpose. To avoid this cost, 
and in recognition of the important role of 
the Big Cypress National Preserve in con- 
serving nationally significant fish, wildlife, 
and other natural resources in southern 
Florida, the Department of the Interior has 
entered negotiations to acquire the private 
land to be added to the Preserve through 
an exchange with the private landowners. 
Such an exchange would require addi- 
tional legislation, since the lands involved 
are in different States. I have been assured 
by the congressional delegation from Flori- 
da that legislation approving the Adminis- 
tration’s exchange proposal will soon be 


considered by the Congress. I urge prompt 
passage of such legislation, which will not 
only provide the same protection that S. 90 
provides, but also will generate Federal re- 
ceipts of nearly $35 million resulting from 
the exchange. 


Ronald Reagan’ 


The White House, 
April 29, 1988. 


Note: S. 90, approved April 29, was as- 
signed Public Law No. 100-301. 


Proclamation 5804—National Arbor 
Day, 1988 


April 29, 1988 

By the President of the United States 
of America 

A Proclamation 


“He who plants a tree / Plants a hope,” 
wrote Lucy Larcom years ago in her poem, 
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“Plant a Tree”; that thought has surely mo- 
tivated every American who has ever cele- 
brated Arbor Day, given his neighborhood 
and Nation the lovely and lasting gift of 
trees, or sought to conserve our natural 
forest heritage. In this spirit we can all join 
in observing an Arbor Day in which we 
resolve to renew and expand our knowl- 
edge of and appreciation for trees and our 
understanding of the importance of trees 
and forests to our country and to the entire 
world. 

In the last century, Americans began to 
realize the wisdom and the necessity of re- 
plenishing our supply of trees for their 
many natural benefits and so that our use of 
wood for fuel, lumber, and other products 
would not impoverish future generations. 
The idea of Arbor Day caught the imagina- 
tion of many people; for example, on the 
first Arbor Day, in Nebraska in 1872, citi- 
zens of that State planted a million trees, 
and they added about 350 million more in 
the next 16 years. 

This tradition continues, on Arbor Day 
and every day; we Americans have planted 
more trees each year for the last 6 years, 
and last year’s total acreage of trees planted 
was a record. Arbor Day remains a time for 
planting and caring for trees in our cities, 
towns, and countryside, and it should also 
remind us to learn more about trees and 
forests and how to protect them at home 
and guard against desertification and de- 
struction abroad. 

Our celebration of Arbor Day should 
always be tinged with the spirit that the 
19th-century poet Henry Cuyler Bunner 
captured so well in “The Heart of the 
Tree”: 


What does he plant who plants a tree? 
He plants, in sap and leaf and wood, 
In love of home and loyalty 

And far-cast thought of civic good— 

His blessings on the neighborhood 
Who in the hollow of His hand 
Holds all the growth of all our land— 

A nation’s growth from sea to sea 

Stirs in his heart who plants a tree. 


The Congress, by Senate Joint Resolution 
247, has recognized the last Friday of April 
1988 as “National Arbor Day” and has au- 
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thorized and requested the President to 
issue a proclamation in observance of this 
day. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim Friday, April 29, 1988, as 
National Arbor Day. I call upon the people 
of the United States to observe this day 
with appropriate programs, ceremonies, 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Independence of 
the United States of America the two hun- 
dred and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 4:44 p.m., April 29, 1988] 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate Reporting 
on the Economic Sanctions Against 


Nicaragua 
April 29, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I hereby report to the Congress on devel- 
opments since my last report of October 30, 
1987, concerning the national emergency 
with respect to Nicaragua that was declared 
in Executive Order No. 12513 of May 1, 
1985. In that Order, I prohibited: (1) all 
imports into the United States of goods and 
services of Nicaraguan origin; (2) all exports 
from the United States of goods to or des- 
tined for Nicaragua except those destined 
for the organized democratic resistance; (3) 
Nicaraguan air carriers from engaging in air 
transportation to or from points in the 
United States; and (4) vessels of Nicaraguan 
registry from entering U.S. ports. 

1. The declaring of emergency was made 
pursuant to the authority vested in me as 
President by the Constitution and laws of 
the United States, including the Interna- 
tional Emergency Economic Powers Act, 50 
U.S.C. 1701 et seg., and the National Emer- 
gencies Act, 50 U.S.C. 1641 et seg. This 
report is submitted pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 
1641l(c) and 1703(c). 


2. The Office of Foreign Assets Control 
(FAC) of the Department of the Treasury 
issued the Nicaraguan Trade Control Regu- 
lations effective May 7, 1985, implementing 
the prohibitions in Executive Order No. 
12513, 50 Fed. Reg. 19890 (May 10, 1985). 
There have been no changes in those regu- 
lations in the past 6 months. 

3. Since my report of October 30, 1987, 
fewer than 70 applications for licenses have 
been received with respect to Nicaragua, 
and the majority of these applications have 
been granted. Of the licenses issued in this 
period, most either authorized exports for 
humanitarian purposes, covering medical 
supplies and animal vaccines, or extended 
authorizations previously given to acquire 
intellectual property protection under Nica- 
raguan law. Certain licenses authorized the 
exportation of equipment to La Prensa, an 
opposition publication that had been shut 
down by the Sandinista regime for a period 
of time. The FAC’s director testified at a 
congressional hearing concerning FAC’s li- 
censing policy with respect to humanitarian 
donations to Nicaragua. Food, medicine, 
and clothing donated to relieve human suf- 
fering are exempt from the embargo, and 
Treasury and State have established guide- 
lines for the licensing of donations of other 
goods. 

4. Since my last report it has come to my 
attention that the Department of the Treas- 
ury has completed the following enforce- 
ment actions: (a) late in 1987, a U.S. avia- 
tion company paid $80,000 as the initial in- 
stallment of $300,000 in civil and criminal 
penalties imposed pursuant to a negotiated 
plea agreement for the exportation of cargo 
aircraft and spare parts to Nicaragua via 
Panama; (b) a Canadian corporation paid a 
fine of $3,840 for the attempted importa- 
tion of 25 cases of Nicaraguan frozen lob- 
ster tails into the United States; and (c) on 
January 26, 1988, a 15-count indictment 
was returned by a Federal Grand Jury in 
Miami, Florida, against four codefendants 
for the operation of Nicaraguan front com- 
panies that provided over $1 million in 
computers and other commodities to the 
Central Bank of Nicaragua via Panama. 

5. The trade sanctions complement the 
diplomatic and other aspects of our policy 
toward Nicaragua. The deteriorating eco- 
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nomic situation ir. Nicaragua was one of the 
principal reasons for the Sandinistas’ pledge 
to meet the democratization and national 
reconciliation provisions of the Guatemala 
Accord (also known as the Arias Peace Plan) 
and to sign a preliminary cease-fire agree- 
ment with the Nicaraguan Resistance on 
March 23. It is essential that pressure be 
maintained to induce the Sandinistas to un- 
dertake serious and productive dialogue 
concerning a permanent cease-fire with the 
Nicaraguan Resistance and with all demo- 
cratic opposition groups concerning democ- 
ratization in Nicaragua. The trade sanctions 
are part of a larger policy seeking a demo- 
cratic outcome in Nicaragua by peaceful 
means. 


6. The expenses incurred by the Federal 
Government in the period from November 
1, 1987, through April 30, 1988, that are 
directly attributable to the exercise of 
powers and authorities conferred by the 
declaration of the Nicaraguan national 
emergency are estimated at $190,079, all of 
which represents wage and salary costs for 
Federal personnel. Personnel costs were 
largely centered in the Department of the 
Treasury (particularly in the Customs Serv- 
ice, as well as in FAC and the Office of the 
General Counsel), with expenses also in- 
curred by the Department of State and the 
National Security Council. 


7. The policies and actions of the Govern- 
ment of Nicaragua continue to pose an un- 
usual and extraordinary threat to the na- 
tional security and foreign policy of the 
United States. I shall continue to exercise 
the powers at my disposal to apply econom- 
ic sanctions against Nicaragua as long as 
these measures are appropriate and will 
continue to report periodically to the Con- 
gress on expenses and significant develop- 
ments pursuant to 50 U.S.C. 164l(c) and 
1703(c). 


Sincerely, 
Ronald Reagan 
Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 


atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 
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Proclamation 5805—Amending the 
Generalized System of Preferences 


April 29, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


1. Pursuant to subsections 501(1) and (4), 
502(cX2), and sections 504 and 604 of the 
Trade Act of 1974, as amended (the Trade 
Act) (19 U.S.C. 2461(1) and (4), 2462(c\2), 
2464, and 2483), I have determined that it 
is appropriate to terminate the preferential 
tariff treatment under the Generalized 
System of Preferences (GSP) for articles 
that are currently eligible for such treat- 
ment and that are imported from Hong 
Kong, the Republic of Korea, Singapore, 
and Taiwan. I have determined that these 
countries are sufficiently advanced in eco- 
nomic development and improved in trade 
competitiveness that continued preferential 
treatment under the GSP is not warranted. 

2. Subsections 501(1) and (4) of the Trade 
Act provide that, in affording duty-free 
treatment under the GSP, the President 
shall have due regard for the effect such 
action will have on furthering the economic 
development of developing countries and 
the extent of the beneficiary developing 
country’s competitiveness with respect to 
eligible articles. Subsection 502(cX2) pro- 
vides that, in determining whether to desig- 
nate any country a beneficiary developing 
country under this section, the President 
shall take into account the level of econom- 
ic development of such country. Section 
504 authorizes the President to withdraw, 
suspend, or limit the application of duty- 
free treatment under the GSP with respect 
to any article or to any country upon con- 
sideration of the factors set forth in sections 
501 and 502(c) of the Trade Act. 

3. Pursuant to subsection 504(f) of the 
Trade Act (19 U.S.C. 2464(f)), I have deter- 
mined that it is appropriate to terminate 
the preferential tariff treatment under the 
GSP for articles that are currently eligible 
for such treatment and that are imported 
from Bahrain, Bermuda, Brunei Darussa- 
lam, and Nauru. Such termination is the 
result of my determination that the per 
capita gross national product for each such 
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country for calendar year 1985 (calculated 
on the basis of the best available informa- 
tion, including that of the World Bank) ex- 
ceeds the applicable limit provided in sub- 
section 504(f). 

4. Subsection 504(f) provides that if the 
President determines that the per capita 
gross national product (calculated on the 
basis of the best available information, in- 
cluding that of the World Bank) for any 
beneficiary country for a calendar year sub- 
sequent to 1984 exceeds the applicable 
limit for the determination year in question, 
such country shall not be treated as a bene- 
ficiary developing country under this Act 
after the close of a 2-year period. 

5. Previously, two of these countries, 
Brunei Darussalam and Singapore, were 
designated as members of an association of 
countries treated as one country for pur- 
poses of section 503(b\2) of the Trade Act, 
as amended (19 U.S.C. 2463(b\2)). In order 
to take into account the termination of ben- 
efits under the GSP for articles imported 
from these two countries, I have deter- 
mined that it is appropriate to terminate 
the designations of Brunei Darussalam and 
Singapore as members of ASEAN and to 
modify general headnote 3(eXv\A) to the 
Tariff Schedules of the United States (TSUS) 
(19 U.S.C. 1202) to reflect such termination. 
Further, in order to reflect the termination 
of benefits under the GSP for articles im- 
ported from Hong Kong, the Republic of 
Korea, Singapore, and Taiwan, I have deter- 
mined that it is appropriate to delete from 
general headnote 3(eXvXD) to the TSUS and 
from the pertinent TSUS items all refer- 
ences to particular products of these coun- 
tries which are currently excluded from 
preferential tariff treatment under the GSP. 

6. Section 604 of the Trade Act author- 
izes the President to embody in the TSUS 
the substance of the relevant provisions of 
that Act, of other acts affecting import 
treatment, and of actions taken thereunder. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, acting 
under the authority vested in me by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States 
of America, including but not limited to 
Title V and section 604 of the Trade Act, do 
proclaim that: 

(1) General headnote 3(eXvXA) to the 
TSUS, setting forth those countries whose 


products are eligible for duty-free treat- 
ment under the GSP, is modified— 

(a) by deleting “Bahrain”, “Brunei Darus- 
salam”, and “Nauru” from the enumeration 
of independent countries, by deleting “Ber- 
muda” from the enumeration of non-inde- 
pendent countries and territories, and by 
deleting “Brunei” from the enumeration of 
members of the Association of South East 
Asian Nations (ASEAN) and by inserting 
“except Brunei Darussalam” after “Associ- 
cation of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN)”; and 

(b) by deleting “Korea, Republic of’, 
“Singapore”, and “Taiwan” from the enu- 
meration of independent countries and by 
deleting “Hong Kong” from the enumera- 
tion of nonindependent countries and terri- 
tories, by deleting “Singapore” from the 
enumeration of members of the Association 
of South East Asian Nations (ASEAN) except 
Brunei Darussalam, and by modifying “As- 
sociation of South East Asian Nations 
(ASEAN) except Brunei Darussalam” to 
read “Association of South East Asian Na- 
tions (ASEAN) except Brunei Darussalam 
and Singapore”. 

(2) No article the product of any such 
country and imported into the United 
States after the effective dates of this Proc- 
lamation shall be eligible for preferential 
tariff treatment under the GSP. 

(3) General headnote 3(eXvXD) to the 
TSUS, listing those articles that are eligible 
for benefits of the GSP except when im- 
ported from the beneficiary countries listed 
opposite the enumerated TSUS items for 
those articles, is modified as provided in 
Annex I to this Proclamation. 

(4) The Rates of Duty Special column for 
each of the TSUS items enumerated in 
Annex II to this Proclamation is modified: 
(a) by deleting from such column for such 
TSUS items the symbol “A*” in parenthe- 
ses, and (b) by inserting in such column the 
symbol “A” in lieu thereof. 

(5) (a) Paragraph (1a) of this Proclama- 
tion shall be effective with respect to arti- 
cles entered, or withdrawn from warehouse 
for consumption, on or after July 1, 1988. 

(b) Paragraphs (1b), (3), and (4) of this 
Proclamation shall be effective with respect 
to articles entered, or withdrawn from 
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warehouse for consumption, on or after Jan- 
uary 1, 1989. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eighty-eight, and of the Indpendence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagen 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:14 p.m., May 2, 1988] 


Note: The annexes to the proclamation were 
printed in the Federal Register of May 4. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate on the 
Generalized System of Preferences 


April 29, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

I am writing to notify you of my intent to 
remove certain countries from beneficiary 
status under the Generalized System of 
Preferences (GSP). I am also modifying my 
January 29, 1988, notification to the Con- 
gress on the GSP program. The GSP pro- 
gram is authorized by the Trade Act of 
1974, as amended (“the Act”). 

On May 19, 1987, I determined that the 
1985 per capita gross national product 
(GNP) of Brunei Darussalam, Bermuda, 
Bahrain, and Nauru had exceeded the maxi- 
mum level permissible under section 504(f) 
of the Act. Therefore, I intend to terminate 
the beneficiary status of these four coun- 
tries. My decision will take effect on July 1, 
1988. 

With regard to my January 29, 1988, noti- 
fication to the Congress concerning my de- 
cision to graduate Taiwan, the Republic of 
Korea, Hong Kong, and Singapore from the 
GSP program on January 2, 1989, the effec- 
tive date of graduation has been changed to 
January 1, 1989. 

Sincerely, 

Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
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atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Letter to the Speaker of the House and 
the President of the Senate 
Transmitting the District of Columbia 
Budget and Supplemental 
Appropriations Request 

April 29, 1988 


Dear Mr. Speaker: (Dear Mr. President:) 

In accordance with the District of Colum- 
bia Self-Government and Governmental Re- 
organization Act, I am transmitting the Dis- 
trict of Columbia Government’s Fiscal Year 
1989 Budget and Fiscal Year 1988 Budget 
supplemental. 


There are two issues that affect both the 
Fiscal Year 1989 Budget submitted to the 
Congress on February 18, 1988, and the 
Fiscal Year 1989 Budget of the District of 
Columbia Government. First, I want to re- 
affirm my concern that none of the funds 
appropriated for the District of Columbia, 
including locally generated funds, should be 
used for abortion unless the life of the 
mother would be physically endangered if 
the fetus were carried to term. Accordingly, 
the District of Columbia Budget that I am 
hereby submitting goes beyond the current 
Section 117 of the District of Columbia 
Budget in that it restricts the use of both 
the District’s Federal and locally generated 
funds for abortion. 


Secondly, I request your support for the 
initiative in the Fiscal Year 1989 Budget 
that requires the District Government to 
bill Federal establishments directly for the 
water and sewer services provided. The 
District has had the technical capacity to 
bill individual Federal establishments since 
Fiscal Year 1985. The Fiscal Year 1989 
Budget proposal to have Federal establish- 
ments make their water and sewer pay- 
ments directly to the District Government 
will only treat the District like other State 
and local governments, which bill Federal 
agencies directly for these services. This 
direct billing will achieve better efficiency 
and accountability for services rendered. 
Thus, it is unnecessary for the Fiscal Year 
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1989 Budget to include a separate lump- 
sum amount in the Federal payment to the 
District of Columbia for water and sewer 
services provided. I urge the Congress to 
enact this needed reform in order to avoid 
the experience of the 1988 Continuing Res- 
olution where the Congress increased the 
deficit unnecessarily by adding $32.6 mil- 
lion to the requested Federal payment 
when many Federal agencies already had 
sufficient funds to pay the District directly. 
To address previous congressional concerns 
about the District’s ability to bill Federal 
establishments directly, I am submitting 
legislation that specifically authorizes the 
District to bill Federal agencies directly. 
Sincerely, 


Ronald Reagan 


Note: Identical letters were sent to Jim 
Wright, Speaker of the House of Represent- 
atives, and George Bush, President of the 
Senate. 


Proclamation 5806—National Trauma 
Awareness Month, 1988 


April 29, 1988 


By the President of the United States 
of America 


A Proclamation 


We can do a great deal of good for our- 
selves and our fellow Americans the more 
we realize the toll traumatic injury takes 
each year in our country—and the more we 
understand that the extent of this toll is 
unnecessary, unacceptable, and prevent- 
able. National Trauma Awareness Month is 
an excellent chance for all of us to learn 
and to do more about the prevention and 
treatment of traumatic injury. 

Traumatic injury is a major public health 
problem that mainly affects young people; 
it kills more Americans before age 34 than 
do all diseases combined. Each year, some 
140,000 citizens lose their lives to traumatic 
injury, and 400,000 suffer severe and often 
permanently disabling brain or spinal cord 
injury. Some of the many causes include 
motor vehicle-related injuries, murder, sui- 
cide, and falls. 


It is up to all of us to learn how to reduce 
the risk of traumatic injury to ourselves and 
our children. Citizens can initiate behavior 
changes and sustain them, and volunteer 
groups, civic organizations, private business- 
es, health care providers, researchers, aca- 
demia, and government can ali help discov- 
er and implement new and more effective 
ways of preventing and treating traumatic 
injury and of assisting victims and their 
families. Let us always remember that our 
efforts in this regard will be a blessing to 
ourselves, our families, and our neighbors. 

The Congress, by House Joint Resolution 
373, has designated May 1988 as “National 
Trauma Awareness Month” and authorized 
and requested the President to issue a proc- 
lamation in observance of this occasion. 

Now, Therefore, I, Ronald Reagan, Presi- 
dent of the United States of America, do 
hereby proclaim the month of May 1988 as 
National Trauma Awareness Month. I urge 
the people of the United States to observe 
this month with appropriate ceremonies 
and activities. 

In Witness Whereof, I have hereunto set 
my hand this twenty-ninth day of April, in 
the year of our Lord nineteen hundred and 
eight-eight, and of the Independence of the 
United States of America the two hundred 
and twelfth. 


Ronald Reagan 


[Filed with the Office of the Federal Regis- 
ter, 2:15 p.m., May 2, 1988] 


Message on the Observance of National 
Nurses Week, May 1-7, 1988 
April 29, 1988 


I am delighted to send warmest greetings 
to everyone celebrating National Nurses 
Week, especially to America’s dedicated 
corps of nursing professionals. 

One has only to imagine for a moment a 
world without nurses to realize how vital 
their services are. In hospitals and ambula- 
tory settings, in the inner city, in rural and 
metropolitan communities, in homes and on 
military posts—wherever a need exists— 
nurses are there working diligently to serve 
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and to protect the health of our people. It’s 
not an easy task. Nurses work all hours and 
long hours, respond to shortages of nursing 
personnel, and face many other adverse 
conditions. 

No medical staff person spends more time 
with individual patients than nurses do. In 
addition to their technical skills, they must 
bring to their duty stations a generous dose 
of compassion in dealing with patients who 
are severely ill and in need not only of 
constant care but also of emotional support 
and encouragement. To perform their tasks 
in a rapidly changing scientific environ- 
ment, nurses must continually study to keep 
abreast of developments in the health care 
field. 

Nurses have responded to these chal- 
lenges with the highest commitment to ex- 
cellence, helping make all of us the benefi- 
ciaries of the finest health care in the 
world. For this they deserve our profound 
gratitude and respect. 

Nancy and I gladly salute our Nation’s 
nurses during this special week of recogni- 
tion. God bless you. 

Ronald Reagan 





Digest of Other 
White House Announcements 





The F eager list includes the President’s 
public schedule and other items of general 
interest announced by the 
Press Secretary and not incl: 
in this issue. 


ffice of the 
elsewhere 





April 24 
In the afternoon, the President returned 


to the White House from a weekend stay at ~ 


Camp David, MD. 

In the evening, the President and Mrs. 
Reagan hosted “In Performance,” one of a 
series of concerts televised by the Public 
Broadcasting Services in the Residence at 
the White House. 


April 25 
The President met at the White House 
with: 
—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
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with: 


sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—members of the White House staff, for 
the issues briefing luncheon; 


—teligious and human rights leaders, to 
receive a petition for religious freedom 
in the Soviet Union; 

—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


In the evening, the President attended a 
reception at the Blair House for supporters 
of its refurbishing and restoration. 


April 26 
The President met at the White House 


—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz; 

—William H. Webster, Director of Cen- 
tral Intelligence. 


The President hosted a luncheon for 
America’s Outstanding Teachers in the 
Roosevelt Room at the White House. 


The White House announced that the 
President has asked former Governor Rich- 
ard L. Thornburgh of Pennsylvania to be 
his representative at the Australia-American 
Friendship Week celebrations, April 29- 
May 8. Australia-American Friendship 
Week commemorates the Battle of the 
Coral Sea and the ANZUS alliance. 


The President appointed the following in- 
dividuals to be members of the President’s 
Emergency Board No. 213, created by Ex- 
ecutive Order 12636 on April 20, 1988: 


Robert O. Harris, of Washington, DC, who will 
serve as Chairman, is an attorney and arbitra- 
tor. He is currently ombudsman for the Inter- 
national Monetary Fund. Previously he was a 
member of the National Mediation Board. He 
was born November 11, 1929. 

Richard R. Kasher, of Pennsylvania, is an attor- 
ney and arbitrator in Bryn Mawr. Previously he 
was director of Labor Relations for the Consoli- 
dated Rail Corp. in Philadelphia. He was born 
May 30, 1939. 

Robert E. Peterson, of New York, is an independ- 
ent arbitrator in Briarcliff Manor. Previously he 





was chief personnel officer for the Long Island 
Railroad. He was born December 2, 1929. 


April 27 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs; 

—Senator James A. McClure of Idaho; 

—the Vice President, for lunch. 


April 28 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—the Vice President; Howard H. Baker, 
Jr., Chief of Staff to the President; and 
Colin L. Powell, Assistant to the Presi- 
dent for National Security Affairs: 

—Eberhard Diepgen, Governing Mayor 
of Berlin; 

—Michael Neufeldt, the 1987 Muscular 
Dystrophy Poster Child. 


April 29 

The President met at the White House 

with: 

—Howard H. Baker, Jr., Chief of Staff to 
the President, and Colin L. Powell, As- 
sistant to the President for National Se- 
curity Affairs; 

—Secretary of State George P. Shultz. 





Nominations 
Submitted to the Senate 





The following list does not include promo- 
tions of members of the Uniformed Services, 
nominations to the Service Academies, or 
nominations of Foreign Service officers. 





Submitted April 26 


Mary A. Ryan, 

of Texas, a career member of the Senior 
Foreign Service, Class of Minister-Counsel- 
or, to be Ambassador Extraordinary and 
Plenipotentiary of the United States of 
America to the Kingdom of Swaziland. 
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Pamela Ann Rymer, 

of California, to be United States Circuit 
Judge for the Ninth Circuit, vice Anthony 
M. Kennedy, elevated. 


Norwood Carlton Tilley, Jr., 

of North Carolina, to be United States Dis- 
trict Judge for the Middle District of North 
Carolina, vice Hiram H. Ward, retired. 


Charles Ray Ritcheson, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Humanities for the re- 
mainder of the term expiring January 26, 
1990, vice William Allen, resigned. 


Warren J. Baker, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Science Board, National Science Founda- 
tion, for a term expiring May 10, 1994 (re- 
appointment). 


Submitted April 27 


Jan W. Mares, 
of Connecticut, to be an Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce, vice Paul Freedenberg. 


Wendy Monson DeMocker, 

of Virginia, to be an Assistant Secretary of 
Transportation, vice Dale A. Petroskey, 
resigned. 


Jane A. Kenny, 
of Virginia, to be Deputy Director of 
ACTION, vice Henry M. Ventura, resigned. 


Marian North Koonce, 

of California, to be a member of the Nation- 
al Council on the Handicapped for a term 
expiring September 23, 1990 (reappoint- 
ment). 


Submitted April 28 


Charles R. Butler, Jr., 

of Alabama, to be United States District 
Judge for the Southern District of Alabama, 
vice Emmett Ripley Cox, elevated. 


Eric H. Holder, Jr., 


of the District of Columbia, to be an Associ- 
ate Judge of the Superior Court of the Dis- 
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trict of Columbia for the term of 15 years, 
vice Virginia L. Riley, deceased. 


Withdrawn April 28 


Thomas W. Pauken, 

of Texas, to be a member of the Board of 
Directors of the Inter-American Foundation 
for the term expiring October 6, 1992, vice 
Luis Guerrero Nogales, term expired, which 
was sent to the Senate on April 24, 1987. 





Checklist 
of White House Press Releases 





The following list contains releases of the 
Office of the Press Secretary which are not 
included in this issue. 





Released April 26 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Pamela Ann Rymer to be 
United States Circuit Judge for the Ninth 
Circuit 


Announcement: 
Nomination of Charles R. Butler, Jr., to 
United States District Judge for the South- 
ern District of Alabama 


Announcement: 

Nomination of Norwood Carlton Tilley, Jr., 
to be United States District Judge for the 
Middle District of North Carolina 


Fact sheet: 
American Education: Making it Work 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the economy—by Beryl 
W. Sprinkel, Chairman of the Council of 
Economic Advisers 


Transcript: 

Press briefing on the report “American 
Education: Making it Work”—by Secretary 
of Education William J. Bennett 
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Announcement: 

Nomination of Eric H. Holder, Jr., to be an 
Associate Judge of the Superior Court of the 
District of Columbia 





Acts Approved 
by the President 





Approved April 25 


H.R. 1900 / Public Law 100-294 
Child Abuse Prevention, Adoption, and 
Family Services Act of 1988 


HJ. Res. 347 / Public Law 100-295 
Recognizing the identical plaques initiated 
by Sami Bandak, created by Margareta 
Hennix and Ginvanni Bizzini, and depicting 
the Calmare Nyckel, the ship that brought 
the first Swedish settlers to North America, 
as significant symbols of the “Year of New 
Sweden”; and providing for the placement 
of one of such plaques at Fort Christina in 
the State of Delaware 


Approved April 26 


HJ. Res. 373 / Public Law 100-296 
To designate May 1988 as “National 
Trauma Awareness Month” 


Approved April 27 


S. 1609 / Private Law 100-9 
For the relief of James P. Purvis 


Approved April 28 


H.R. 5 / Public Law 100-297 

Augustus F. Hawkins-Robert T. Stafford El- 
ementary and Secondary School Improve- 
ment Amendments of 1988 


S. 858 / Public Law 100-298 
Abandoned Shipwreck Act of 1987 





Acts Approved—Continued 
Approved April 28—Continued 


SJ. Res. 246 / Public Law 100-299 
To designate the month of April 1988, as 
“National Child Abuse Prevention Month” 


Approved April 29 

H.R. 3971 / Public Law 100-300 
International Child Abduction Remedies Act 
Act 


S.90 / Public Law 100-301 
Big Cypress National Preserve Addition Act 
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S.J. Res. 227 / Public Law 100-302 
To express gratitude for law enforcement 
personnel 


SJ. Res. 247 / Public Law 100-303 

To authorize the President to proclaim the 
last Friday of April 1988 as “National Arbor 
Day” 


HJ. Res. 552 / Public Law 100-304 
Making emergency mandatory veterans 
supplemental appropriations for the fiscal 
year ending September 30, 1988 
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Ambassadors 
Djibouti—488 
Dominican Republic—449 
Ecuador—457 
El Salvador—489 
Saudi Arabia—450 
Senegal—457 
Swaziland—502 
Thailand—471 
Togo—454 
Defense and Space Arms, U.S. Negotiator, 
rank of Ambassador—454 
Strategic Nuclear Arms, U.S. Negotiator, rank 
of Ambassador—454 
State Justice Institute, Board of Directors, 
member—455 
White House Office 
Deputy Assistant to the President for Legisla- 
tive i 
Special Assistant to the President and Execu- 
tive Secretary of the Economic Policy 
Council—456 
Special Assistant to the President for Nation- 
al Security Affairs and Senior Director of 
the European and Soviet Affairs Director- 
ate—488 


Bill Signings 


See also Acts Approved at the end of each issue 
Prescription Drug Marketing Act of 1987, 
statement—519 
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Communications to Congress 


Aeronautics and space report, message—514 

Bahamas, U.S. assistance, letter—470 

Bahamas-U.S. legal assistance treaty, message— 
458 


Export-Import Bank of the United States 
report, letter—470 

Japanese whaling activities report, letter—438 

Mexico, U.S. assistance, letter—470 

National Science Board report, message—473 

Netherlands-U.S. Social Security agreement, 
message—501 

Panama, U.S. national emergency—443 

Persian Gulf, U.S. military strike, letter—493 

Thailand-U.S. legal assistance treaty, message— 
515 


Executive Orders 


Panama, U.S. national emergency—441 

Presidential emergency board no. 213 to inves- 
tigate railroad labor dispute, establishment— 
499 


Proclamations 


Crime Victims Week—484 

Dennis Chavez Day—436 

Gaucher’s Disease Awareness Week—459 
Jewish Heritage Week—498 

John Muir Day—455 

Law Day, U.S.A.—499 

National Child Care Awareness Week—450 


Proclamations—Continued 


National Former Prisoners of War Recognition 
Day—434 

National Organ and Tissue Donor Awareness 
Week—513 

National Productivity Improvement Week— 
437 

National Student-Athlete Day—435 

National Stuttering Awareness Week—458 

Pan American Day and Pan American Week— 
451 


Radio Addresses 


Drug abuse and trafficking—479 
Economic growth—444 

Intermediate-Range Nuclear Force treaty—444 
Science and technology research—433 


Statements by the President 


Montreal protocol on ozone-depleting sub- 
stances—435 


Statements Other Than Presidential 


See also Bill Signings; Checklist at the end of 
each issue 

Afghanistan accords—457 

Committee for the Defense of the Unjustly 
Persecuted (VONS), 10th anniversary—520 

Immigration and naturalization—441 

Israel-U.S. memorandum of agreement—502 

Panama, U.S. national emergency—443 

Persian Gulf, U.S. military strike—480 

Trade bill—456, 472 
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